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Lesson Calendar 


1. October 7.—The Two Great Command- 
ee OPE OOP ee Mark 12 : 28-34 and 38-44 


2. October 14.—The Ten Virgins. ......... att. 25: 1-13 
3- October 21.—The Parable of the Talents . Matt. 25: 14-30 
4. October 28.—Jesus Anointed in Bethany. ... . Matt. 26 : 6-16 
5. November 4.—The Lord’s Supper ........ Matt. 26: 17-30 
6. November 11.—Jesus in Gethsemane ...... Matt. 26 : 36-50 
7. November 18.—Jesus Before Caiaphas. .... ; Matt. 26 : 57-68 
8. November 25.—The World’s Temperance Sunday . Isa. 5 : r1-23 
g. December 2.—Jesus Before Pilate. ....... Luke 23 : 13-25 
10. December 9.—Jesus onthe Cross ........ Luke 23 : 33-46 


11, December 16.—Jesus Risen from the Dead. . . . Matt. 28 : 1-15 
12. December 23.—Jesus Ascends into Heaven. . . . Luke 24 : 36-53 
Or, Alternate. (Christmas Lesson) ...... John « : 1-14 
13. December 30.—Review. 
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The Door 
By Mary M. Redding 


{An actual incident of one of Dr. 
George Adam Smith's Syrian journeys] 


N old-new parable from Palestine, 
Land of the palm and olive, fig and vine, 
I read to-day, and, like a lovely song, 
It singeth in my heart the whole day long: 


A traveler once, when skies were rose and gold 

With Syrian sunset, paused beside the fold 

Where an Arabian shepherd housed his flock; 

Only a circling wall of rough gray rock,— 

No door, no gate, but just an opening wide 

Enough for snowy, huddling sheep to come inside. 

**So,” questioned he, “then no wild beasts you 
dread ?”’ 

‘“‘ Ah, yes, the wolf is near,” the shepherd said. 


“‘ But ’"—strange and sweet the voice divine of yore 
Fell on his startled ear—“ I am the door! 

When skies are sown with stars, and I may trace 
The velvet shadows, in this narrow space 

I lay me down. No silly sheep may go 

Without the fold but I the shepherd know. 

Nor need my cherished flock, close-sheltered, warm, 
Fear ravening wolf, save o’er my prostrate form.” 


O word of Christ,—illumined evermore 
For us his timid sheep,—“ I am the Door!” 
Morristown, N. J. 


—E BLT RIA 


Unintentional Wreckage 

Not one wrong-doer in a hundred intends to in- 
jure any one by his wrong-doing. Yet every act of 
wrong-doing since the world began has injured not 
only the guilty person himself, but others with him. 
How weak a defense is it, therefore, to plead that a 
guilty man didr’t mean to hurt anybody! The Devil 
would rather have persons of good intentions in his 








service than any other kind. The wrecks that he can 
work through them are the most complete. Whether 
we mean to harm any one to-day is not the real ques- 
tion at all. Rather let us recognize that unless we 
take the highest possible ground some one is sure to 


get hurt. 
Recognizing This World’s Beauties 


This world is part of heaven, and it is a terrible 
mistake to talk or think or live as though it were not. 
It is the best world that God in his love and power 
could make for us, and it is a better, more beautiful, 
joyous world than any of us have yet discovered. 
Only Jesus Christ, the Son of God and Perfect Man, 
knew it for what it really is. Only as we grow in 
likeness to him shali we grow in our understanding of 
its beauties and joys. Sin is its only disfigurement ; 
the more we overcome sin, the more we shall love 
this world of God's in which sin was never intended 
to have a place. Let us not talk of one who has died 
as having returned to 

** the far country of his home 
After long banishment.’’ 


Let us rather recognize that Christ's confessed follow- 
ers are just as fully members of the kingdom of 
heaven and at home in the kingdom of heaven here 
in this life as they will be later in another mansion of 
the kingdom. If we have not learned to love God's 
handiwork now, what reason have we to suppose that 
we shall love it by-and-by ? 


x 
Three Means of Life 


Spiritual power is not a mysterious, baffling 
thing to acquire. We may not understand what it 
is, but we may understand how to get it. There are 
three simple conditions to its daily possession, well 
within the reach of all. Daily Bible study, morning 
and evening prayer, and daily service in soul-winning, 
if persistently held to, are as sure to result in spiritual 
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life and growth as light and air and food are sure to 
make for physical growth. No man or woman lives 
who cannot make place for all three of these simple 
means of life within most of the days of every year. 
Prayer and Bible study without the exercise that comes 
from definite soul-winning service in the extension of 
the kingdom will fail of their purpose. They are of 
value chiefly as our equipment for the work that we 
are brought into the world to do; and the only way 
to continue in spiritual life, and grow in spiritual 
power, is to do that work. And while our physical 
powers, in spite of physical nourishment, must wane 
as we grow older, our spiritual powers are meant to 
be a glorious contradiction of physical law, until death 
releases them to their full fruition. Are we gaining 
spiritually this year as God would have us ? 


x 
Learning to Like the Right 


We can learn to like the right, though we ought 
to do right whether we like it or not. And God will 
help us in our desire to learn to like that which we 
ought to like. Let no one doubt that, nor be dis- 
couraged because he finds himself sadly out of tune 
with, and not attracted by, the very things that he 
knows ought to attract him. One who has been 
called one of the greatest preachers in England, and 
who is noted for rare spiritual power, has cried out in 
prayer: ‘‘ My Father, I would have a stronger appe- 
tite for the right. I turn to it reluctantly when I 
ought to hunger for it. I turn to it as a sick man to 
his food, when I ought to long for it as thirsty men 
seek their water. Breathe upon me, that my appetite 
may be restored.’’ And that is a prayer that right- 
eous men will have to make so long as the Devil is 
permitted to make it his business to seek to destroy 
right appetites and every right desire. The most 
effective way to insure the answer to the prayer is to 
rise from our knees and do the right as hard as though 
we really liked to do it. Doing breeds liking. Right- 
liking is a sure, result of right-doing. 
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Does Piety Keep Men Poor? 


HERE are a good many false notions about true 
Christianity in common circulation among both 
the followers and the enemies of Christ,—no- 

tions that perhaps the Devil originated, but that he 
has been almost relieved of the necessity of urging 
because of the readiness of his enemies to accept 
them as true. One of the commonest of these ideas 
is that, to enter wholly and unreservedly into the 
service of Christ, one must expect to give up any- 
thing like plenty in temporal possessions ; that there 
is considerable virtue in earthly poverty, and that 
whole-hearted loyalty to Christ is very likely to show 
this virtue among others ; that true piety, in other 
words, often leads directly to, and is the sole cause 
of, poverty in this world,—such poverty being a loss 
which, of course, will be abundantly compensated for 
in the next world. ‘‘ Present loss, future gain,’’ is 
the popular refrain among those who accept this com- 
mon view of our Lord’s teachings, ‘‘ He didn’t prom- 
ise much reward in this world,’’ said a lesson-writer 
recently, in expounding one of the current Interna- 
tional Lessons. The result is that a large class of 
persons, on the one hand, find an excuse for not liv- 
ing quite up to the Gospel standard of righteousness 
in their everyday dealings with their fellow-men, on 
the ground that it is not possible to follow the strictly 
Christian interpretation of duty-doing and succeed 
temporally (and they feel. that they owe a duty to 
themselves and their families in the matter of finan- 
cial support) ; and another large class of persons settle 


comfortably down, in their poverty, on the conviction 
that their temporal need is only an evidence of God s 
blessing upon their piety, thus feeling quite relieved 
of any personal responsibility for their poverty-stricken 
condition, and looking forward to all the greater bliss 
in another world because of the scarcity of bodily 
provision in this. 

Is either view fair to Christianity ? Has either view 
any warrant in the teachings of Christ? Must a man 
give up all idea of succeeding in establishing a legiti- 
mate, revenue-producing business if he serves Christ 
as Christ would be served ? Must those in the ranks 
of the employed accept it as a conclusion that if they 
take Christ as their Saviour and Guide they must be 
content to drop behind in the struggle for temporal 
achievement, and see those who are on the other side, 
spiritually, forge ahead of them here? Must the wife 
and mother resign herself to a probable or even a pos- 
sible life of destitution for herself and her children if, 
with the husband and father, she surrenders herself 
and her little ones absolutely to the will of the Heavenly 
Father? And shall those who find themselves chron- 
ically in dire physical want believe that this is God's 
will for them as their condition throughout this life, 
caused directly by their faithful and freely-rendered 
service to his cause ? 

For this to be true, the Gospels, and all the Scrip- 
tures that preceded and followed them, would have to 
be rewritten. There is nq sanction for such belief, 
nor any intimation of such teaching, in the entire 
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Bible. The freely poured-out promises of temporal 
abundance as the sure result of serving Jehovah which 
gladdened the hearts of captive and wandering Israel, 
in Egypt and in the wilderness, and which, though 
forfeited by broken covenants over and over again, 
were yet, in the longsuffering love of Jehovah, re- 
peated and renewed and pleadingly extended, by 
clear-visioned prophets, down through the centuries 
both before and after the captivity, if only Israel 
would return to the true heart-worship of God, were 
but foregleams of the promises of the New Covenant 


offered to men in the Saviour Jesus Christ, by the will . 


and according to the eternal plan of that same loving 
Father of old. And those promises, both old and 
new, were and are crystal-clear in their pledge that it 
is God's will that those who serve him shall have the 
best in this world, as in the world to come. No one 
who reads the simple record of the Bible narrative, 
and the recorded promises of the Son of God, can 
fairly be in doubt as to this. 

God not only does not want his loyal children to be 
continually in bodily want; he promises them that 
they shall sof be. In the Sermon on the Mount, 
Jesus, knowing the fierce temptation that would sweep 
with increasing power upon all men to give first place in 
their lives to gaining the good things of this world (and 
to-day the Devil is persuading many to believe that if 
they don't mal.< bread-winning their first purpose they 
won't be able to live at all), warned them very plainly 
that they could not serve God while such purposes 
were uppermost. And then, in assurance that life 
with God uppermost was perfectly practicable, he 
went on to say, ‘‘ Therefore I say unto you, Be not 
anxious for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put 
on... for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things. But seek ye first his 
kingdom, and his righteousness ; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.’’ Again, when Jesus had 
been warning his disciples of the utter impossibility 
of a man who gives first place in his life to riches ever 
finding his way into the kingdom of heaven, the im- 
pulsive disciple, as though suggesting how much more 
of a claim he and the other disciples had upon the 
kingdom, inquired, ‘‘Lo, we have left all, and fol- 
lowed thee ; what then shall we have?’’ The un- 
mistakable emphasis of Jesus’ answer at this time is 
entirely missed by those who are misled into the 
common confusion of poverty with piety : ‘‘ Verily, I 
say unto you, There is no man that hath left house, 
or brethren, or sisters, or mother, or father, or chil- 
dren, or lands, for my sake, and for the gospel's sake, 
but ke shall receive a hundredfold now in this time, 
houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and 
children, and lands, with persecutions ; and in the 
world to come eternal life.’’ 

Where does shat place -the responsibility for un- 
paid rent bills and hungry bodies? Certainly not on 
Christ, nor on the service of Christ. Is it not, rather, 
very plain that #f a man is in chronic poverty in this 
world it is because he has failed to honor God as he 
might have done and ought to have done? And is 
it not equally plain that if a man determines to follow 
Christ at any cost, he has Christ's own word for it 
that his temporal needs will be abundantly provided 
for in this present world? This is not the ordinary 
view of Christianity, but it would seem to be Christ's 
view, 

When one realizes that all the forces of heaven are 
at work to supply those who rate God’s service as 
more important than bodily supplies, it is not difficult 
to accept the truth of David’s sometimes-challenged 
assertion : 


‘* T have been young, and now am old; 
Yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 
Nor his seed begging bread.’’ 


A worker in one of the city charity organizations that are 
doing so much nowadays to weed out those who make a 
good living by preying upon the mistaken sympathy 
of the public, from those who, with a little intelligent 
assistance, may be given a start towards self-respecting 
self-support, was asked whether she often found really 
God-fearing, thrifty persons in dire need. ‘‘ Never,"’ 
was the instant reply ; ‘‘I have never seen God's poor 
begging bread.*’ And this worker's experience was 
exceptional in its close touch for years with hundreds 
of the needy class. 

Christ gives no assurance that the path of his serv- 
ice will be an unbroken, smooth course of easy-going 
‘ success and fixed income. He promises persecutions, 
along with other abundance. His followers must be 
willing to be without anything, at times, but his 
promises ; yet his promises include those that have 
just been quoted. An earnest young Christian busi- 
ness man, occupying a responsible position directly 
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in the line of promotion, found that his house was 
‘breaking rates’’ that it had agreed with others to 
maintain, by making allowances to certain customers 
for fictitious bills, and by other well-known and com 
monly-practised schemes of rebate. As an assistant 
temporarily in charge of his department, he found that 
he would have to take charge of such transactions. He 
went to one of the heads of the business and told him 
frankly that he could not, on principle, do this. The 
indulgent answer was to ‘think it over’’ ; even to 
talk it over with any good business man whose judg 
ment the younger man would respect, and he would 
soon find, he was assured, that that was a little matter 
so commonly practised that it simply had to be 
tolerated if business was to go on at all. But the 
young man went to the wrong counselor for that 
advice,—a man who heartily endorsed his refusal to 
countenance business dishonor of that ‘‘common”"’ 
variety, and who stood by him and with him in the 
position that it was better to resign than to hold his 
place at the cost of a break with his Christian princi- 
ples. The young man had been recently married, 
and had no other ‘‘ prospects ;"’ but he resigned his 
position. 

There is no present sequel to that incident, as yet, 
to the writer's knowledge ; but equally there is no 
doubt as to the outcome of the life of that young man 
if he continues to combine steadfastness of Christian 
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principle with business ability. Men who break 
faith with each other want such a man,—in a depart- 
ment where it is important to have one who will not 
break faith with them ; and God wants such a man 
also, prominently representing His interests in busi- 
ness, A boy who was discharged from a department 
store for refusing to call domestic goods «* imported,"’ 
was surprised when he was asked to take a responsi- 
ble position in a bank in a suburban city. The head 
of the department house was a director of the bank, 
and when asked for a man of integrity, nominated 
him, saying, ‘‘1 know your man.”’ 

When one is ready to give up everything in Christ's 
service, Christ is ready to trust to that one everything 
that that one has shown he is competent to administer 
wisely. ~*To each according to his several ability’’ 
the talents were given. Of course, a man may serve 
Christ and—for some other reason—be in chronic 
destitution ; but Ais serving Christ is not the cause of 
his poverty: on that the Gospels seem to be clear. 
God gets blamed for a great many things that men, 
not God, are responsible for, and poverty is one of 
these. When we all recognize this, we shall serve 
Christ and serve each other better ; we shall be will- 
ing to trust God more, and at the same time to recog- 
nize the need of working harder ourselves while we 
trust God. An increase of faith and energy would do 
a great deal to hasten the coming of the kingdom. 
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NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 
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Why Does The Bible 
Commend Sinners? 


When good men and women, who have been 
commended as God's loyal servants, are found to have 
committed positive sin, what shall we say as to the 
commendableness of their sin? The question seems 
a simple one, and it is; yet many a Bible reader is 
confused in studying such cases. More than one 
reader of the Times, for instance, has recently ‘asked 
the Editor how the case of Rahab's lie, and the’ Néw 
Testament commendation of Rahab, bear on the un- 
qualified condemnation of the lie for which the Bible 
so evidently stands. A Pennsylvania reader's letter 
states the case in a representative way. He writes : 

Are there circumstances under which a lie is justifiable ; 
when it carries with it more the idea or intention of a strategy, 
for the purpose of accomplishing good? Does it always in- 
dicate lack of faith? Look to Joshua 2 : 1-16 ; in connection 
with this read Hebrews 11 : 31, in which the apostle immortal- 
izes Rahab for her deed, and places her among the heroes and 
heroines of faith. She could have said ‘' God will save them.”’ 

Also 2 Samuel 15 : 34 and 16 : 16-19 ; 2 Samuel 17 : 19-21. 

These are three instances of direct falsehood spoken ; and 
now I refer you to two circumstances in which the lie was 
acted : Judges 4 : 18-21, 1 Samuel ar : 13. 

I only write for your views on these circumstances, and to 
know how you will reconcile Paul's apinion of Rahab with 
your opinion of the people in the circumstance you have writ- 
ten about. 

Rahab lied; and David ‘‘coached’’ his friend 
Hushai in a deliberate lie to Absalom, which was car- 
ried out ; and a woman lied to Absalom’s servants to 
save the life of Ahimaaz and Jonathan. And Pahab is 
listed among the immortals who served God by faith, 
and God called David ‘‘a man after my heart.’’ Does 
this mean that God and the inspired writers want to 
be understood as commending Rahab and David for 
all that they did? Ifso, Rahab’s and David's gross 
sins and impurity of life, as well as their lies, must be 
held up as models for all who would similarly deserve 
God’s commendation. Unless we can find some 
specific approval of the lie or of adultery in the Bible, 
we are not forced to suppose that God was commend- 
ing these two characters for committing those two sins, 
but we may reasonably believe that he was commend- 
ing them, in spite of their sins, for certain other more 
admirable acts. And the facts bear this out. Rahab 
the Canaanite harlot knew little of Jehovah or his 
standards of right living ; but by some faith-prompted 
intuition she caught enough of a vision of him to be 
willing to risk her life and her standing with her 
own people in order to serve and save his followers. 
That she, in her ignorance of moral standards, lied in 
this service, mistakenly supposing (like some children 
of God who have had opportunity to know a good deal 
more of God's will than she) that a lie was necessary, 
neither commends the lie nor condemns the spirit of 
Rahab. Her spirit and purpose. were right and faith- 
filled, and the writer of Hebrews commended her faith 
and spirit in spite of her lie. So of David, whose life 
was stained with unspeakable sin': he yet served God 
with unswerving allegiance. throughout his life, remain 


ing loyal to God when it was not fashionable to be 
so, and when most of his fellow-men were idolaters., 
Therefore he was a man after God's heart, not be- 
cause of his lies and other sins, but in spite of them. 

What comfort there is for us all in this record of 
God's attitude towards those whose sins are many and 
black ! .God is willing, not only to love and to save 
his sinning children, but to search out from the mass 
of sin that mars their lives a single worthy act or as- 
piration that only he can discover, and then actually 
to commend them for that! What hope for any of 
us unless God were willing to forget and blot out our 
sin in order to rediscover his image? 


x 
As to Doing Good Unworthily 


Men’s motives are curious and complex affairs. 
Must we be sure of our motive before we enter upon 
any course of action? Does the result of every 
action depend upon the motive that prompted it? 
These questions are-involved in the query of an 
Ontario reader, who writes : 

Among the questions in ‘‘ The Mystery Box'’ for the lesson 
of August 19 was one (No. 11), ‘‘ Which is better, to do a 
good thing from an unworthy motive, or not to do it at all?"’ 
with the answer evidently in Dr. Goss’ fourth paragraph, that 
it is better to do a good thing from an unworthy motive than 
not to do it at all. Maybe, ‘doing a good thing”’ and *‘‘ do- 
ing good" are not exactly synonymous, but it seems to me 
they are, and if you think it of advantage or interest to your 
readers, will you not discuss this in your Notes on Open Let- 
ters? It seems to me that good cannot be done from an un- 
worthy motive. Scripture contains many instances of un- 
righteous men being used by God in the working out of good 
for people, but does it contain any instance of ‘‘ good’’ bein 
done from an unworthy motive? Does good come from evil 
‘That -is what I want to know, and while Dr. Goes not ask 
that, yet in the last analysis are not ‘‘ unworthy’’ motives 
‘‘evil’’ motives, in the sense of being bad or wrong’motives ? 

If a conceited man sees a little child between the 
rails of a track with a locomotive bearing down upon 
the child, and the man realizes that here is an oppor- 
tunity to gain reputation for bravery and unselfish- 
ness, at slight risk to himself, would it be better for 
him to withstand that unworthy prompting to save the 
child, and let her perish? Or would it be better to 
save the child anyway, ignoring the question of mo- 
tive? In other words, when a man is choosing be- 
tween two courses, if he is conscious that his motive 
in choosing the better course may not be entirely un- 
mixed, but may be partly selfish or unworthy, does 
that fact make it preferable for him to choose the 
course which is clearly the wrong one? It is always 
best to do right, no matter what our motive in doing 
right may be. That is the only safe and practical 
ground to take in life. For there has lived only one 


Man who could always be sure of his motives ; but 
every man may be sure of his duty, if he has the will 
to do it regardless of motive. The Bible tells us little 
about the motives of the men and women whose actions 
it records ; but there is strong reason to believe that hu- 
man nature was about the same in Bible days as now. 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 21 





HESE two similar parables of our Lord are con- 
stantly confused. The result is an inaccurate 
application of the details, often ludicrous. For 

example, the speaker of the present House of Repre- 
sentatives, in the opening speech of his Congressional 
campaign, began by referring to ‘‘the parable of the 
wise servant who returned to his master the talent en- 


trusted to his care multiplied tenfold.’’ This was 
virtually his text. Now it was the ‘‘pound’’ that 
was ‘‘multiplied tenfold,’’ not the ‘‘talent’’ (comp. 
Matt. 25 : 20 with Luke 19 : 16). Even Daniel Web- 
ster, in one of his published letters, speaks of wrap- 
ping a talent in a napkin. But no napkin could con- 
ceal so large asum. ‘The man entrusted with the one 
talent hid it ‘‘in the earth”’ acca 25 : 18, 25). 

Most of these inaccurate references are due to care- 
less reading. The general similarity of the two para- 
bles leads too many to overlook the equally obvious 
differences, and these differences are not only numer- 
ous, but affect the purpose and the lesson of each 
parable respectively. 

It is true some scholars have held that the two 
evangelists, Matthew and Luke, give differing reports 
of the same utterance. But Dean Alford is right in 
maintaining that such a view of the Gospel narra- 
tives implies their untrustworthiness as records of our 
Lord's teachings, and with such a view most readers of 
The Sunday School Times will have little sympathy. 

Assuming the correctness of the reports, it is the 
object of this article to compare them, in order to de- 
termine the precise lesson of each parable. Both 
teach faithfulness to a trust, but there are essential 
points of difference. 

The points of resemblance are obvious : A master 
who entrusts his servants with money to be used dur- 


ing his temporary absence ; the faithful and unfaith- : 


ful dealing with the sums entrusted ; the reckoning 
at the master’s return ; the reward of the faithful 
servants ; the excuse of the unfaithful servant, and 
his condemnation and punishment. In all other re- 
spects there are differences, some quite significant. 

The circumstances in which each was uttered are 
totally distinct, and have an important bearing on the 
lesson to be enforced. The parable af the pounds 
was spoken at Jericho, presumably at the house of 
Zaccheus, probably two days before the triumphal 
entry to Jerusalem. Luke distinctly state#(19 : 11) 
the reasons for it : ‘* because he was nigh unto Jeru- 
salem, and decause they supposed that the kingdom 
of God was immediately to appear.’’ From this it is 
clear that it pointed to a distant future, and was de- 
signed to counteract the false hopes that would arise 
from his visit to Jerusalem. 

The parable of the talents, however, forms a part 
of the conclusion of the discourse to four disciples on 
the Mount of Olives, usually termed the ‘* eschato- 
logical discourse,’’ because it deals with the second 
coming of Christ. It was uttered on the Tuesday 
evening of Passion week, after the series of conflicts 
in the temple. It serves as a complement to the par- 
able of the Ten Virgins, which it follows. The one 
teaches watchfulness for the Lord's return ; the other 
emphasizes faithful work until he returns. 

In the details the differences are striking, The 
master, in the one case, is a ‘‘nobleman'’ going ‘into 
a far country,”’ to receive for himself a kingdom, and 
to return ; in the other, the lord is simply a man of 
means, who takes a journey ‘‘into another country"’ 
(not ‘‘ far country,"’ as the Authorized Version mis- 
translates), leaving his servants in charge of ‘‘ his 
goods.’ This suggests the most important difference. 
The nobleman, who was to receive a kingdom, called 
**ten servants of his,’’ and to each entrusted a small 
sum of money, a little over fifteen dollars, according 
to our reckoning. Each received the same amount, 
and they were bidden «Trade ye herewith till I 
come."’ (*‘*Occupy’’ had once this sense.) Evi- 
dently, then, the trust was intended to be a test of 
fidelity and ability, in view of the future dignity of 
the master. But the talent was a large sum, equal to 
about one thousand dollars. Not only so, but in this 
case the amounts entrusted to the servants varied, 
**to each according to his several ability."’ 

Then the results differ. The servants, each en- 
trusted with the same small sum, succeeded in vary- 
ing degree. One gained tenfold, another five ; while 
the talents were doubled in each instance of faithful- 
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ness and success. Moreover, in the conversation 
with the servants on their master’s return, a number 
of minor differences may be noted. In the case of 
the pounds, the faithful servants say : ‘‘thy pound 
hath made ten pounds more,"’ or, ‘‘hath made five 
pounds.’’ But in the case of the talents, they say 
‘«I have gained,’’ etc. This agrees with the state- 
ment that the latter sums were entrusted ‘‘to each 
according to his several ability.’’ 

The rewards bestowed correspond with the descrip- 
tion of the two masters. The one gives authority 
over cities, now that he has obtained his kingdom ; 
the other, while setting the faithful servants over many 
things, adds : ‘‘ enter thou into the joy of thy lord.’’ 
While the language of the unfaithful servant in each 
parable is substantially the same, there are minor 
variations. The impudent description of the master’s 
character is the same, the disposition of the money 
varies, to correspond with the amount: the smaller 
sum, ‘‘ kept iaid up in a napkin’’ ; the larger, ‘‘ hid 
in the earth.’’ ‘*Here is thy pound"’ is the preface 
in the one case; ‘‘Lo, thou hast thine own,’’ the 
conclusion in the other. 

The reply of the master also varies, ‘‘slothful’’ 
being peculiar to the later parable. The punishment, 
while in both cases accompanied by the transfer of 
the misused money to the faithful servant, with the 
principle involved, is specifically stated in the later 
parable. ‘Cast ye out the unprofitable servant into 
the outer darkness : there shall be the weeping and 
the gnashing of teeth.’’ In the earlier parable, how- 
ever, the thought reverts to the kingdom the master 
had obtained. The imagery in many respects is alto- 
gether peculiar. The previous reference to the atti- 
tude of the hostile citizens, who sent an ambassage 
after the absent nobleman, ‘‘ saying, We will not that 
this. man. reign over us,’’ is taken up, and the pun- 
ishment decreed is upon these citizens, while the fate 
of the unfaithful servant is not mentioned. This 
accords with the design of this parable as stated in 
the beginning. It bears more directly upon the king- 
dom and its inauguration. e 

But assuming that two distinct discourses are re- 
corded, the question arises, Are the lessons of the 
two identical? Some important lessons are com- 
mon to both, but these are of a general character. 
Faithfulness is the main duty enforced. But this is 
taught elsewhere in many ways. The statement: 
‘¢ Unto every one that hath shall be given ; but from 
him that hath not, even that which he hath shall be 
taken away from him,"’ which occurs in substantially 
the same form in each parable, is of the widest ap- 
plication. The principle holds good in the entire 
universe, in the vegetable and animal world, as well 
as in the moral and spiritual spheres. Hence a dis- 
criminating application of these parables must involve 
more specific lessons. 

The story about the pounds, from its peculiar de- 
tails, emphasizes the duty of fidelity in little things, 
in those matters common to all believers, since each 
servant was entrusted with the same small sum. 
Some expositors have explained that the ‘‘ pound’’ 
refers to the same official gift to the ministry. But 
this seems foreign to the occasion and circumstances 
of the parable. If a specific application is required, 
it seems better to interpret it as the gift of grace com- 
mon to all Christians. 

But this trust is shown to be a test as well. One 
uses it more effectively than another ; the gains differ. 
Thus fitness for further and wider service is mani- 
fested. So that the specific lesson is: Faithfulness 
in little things, in the Master's service, a test and a 
training for greater opportunities. For testing and 
training are necessarily conjoined z# such service. 
He who shows faithfulness in common things becomes 
skilled in the performance of duty. What he does in 
a humble way not only shows, but helps to make, 
his fitness for the higher and more responsible trusts. 

But, as the talents were entrusted ‘‘to each ac- 
cording to his several ability,’’ and as the amounts 
were large and varied, the specific lesson here is 
somewhat different. Faithfulness according to 
‘ability’ is obviously taught. ‘*To whomsoever 
much is given, of him ‘shall much be required"' 
(Luke 12 : 48). - It is in accordance with this princi- 


ple that the werd ‘‘talent'’ has come to mean an 
endowment of nature or of grace, something that im- 
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plies ability. This parable, then, has its specific 
application to those who are thus gifted. It teaches 
that the Christian thus endowed has a corresponding 
responsibility. Faithfulness in his case involves a 
proper use of all that he has thus received. Of him 
more will be required: For him to be satisfied with | 
the service and success that would be expected of.one 
with less fitness and smaller opportunity is unfaith- 
fulness. All that he has of talent, whatever be its 
character, is given him by his Master, and should be 
used as a trust in the best sense. The lesson here 
has its bearings on the Christian’s use of wealth, of 
power, of learning, of influence. These are not his 
own, but are entrusted to him for faithful service. 

The one parable is an encouragement for all be- 
lievers in their humbler sphere of duty. The Master 
is testing and training them in little things, and their 
faithfulness therein will not fail of its reward. 

The other parable speaks to all who have wider 
opportunities, and asks of them similar faithfulness, 
but in the expectation that the results will be com- 
mensurate with the entrusted talents. 

Many incidental suggestions might be added, to 
bring out the force of the details ; but a comparison 
of the two parables indicates that they point to these 
different aspects of the same lesson of faithfulness. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

al 
FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 
—Y_ 
How the Brownies Ran Away 
By Hilda Richmond 

(} PAUL'S birthday a box came from Aunt 

Mattie with the-nicest little brown figures in it 

you ever saw. There were four for each of the 
children, for Ruth and Paul always celebrated their 
birthdays together and thus had two every year. 

««T’ll take the boys and you may have the girls,"’ 
said Paul. ‘It's my birthday and mama said I could 
have first choice.”’ 

‘*Goody !’’ cried Ruth, clapping her little hands. 
‘*T like the girls the best.’’ 

The children called them Brownies, and soon each 
Brownie had a name. Lucy and Nellie and Rosa- 
mond and Polly stood in the side window, while Paul's 
four boys had the place of honor in the front window 
waiting for papa to come to dinner. It was a bright 
winter day so the children went out to coast down hill 
after examining all the presents, and the Brownies 
were forgotten for a little while. 

‘*Oh, Papa, Auntie sent us the nicest little dolls 
you ever saw,’’ said Ruth, running to meet her father. 

‘* They aren't dolls, they’re Brownies,’’ said Paul. 
‘¢ Mine are in the front window."’ 

Papa looked, but no Brownies appeared. | Ruth 
hurried around to the side of the house and hers were 
gone out of the window where she placed them. 
*« Some one must have taken them out of the windows."’ 
said papa. ‘‘ We will see when we get into the house. 
Shake the snow off well, for mama doesn't like to have 
it on the carpets.’’ 

**No, I didn’t put the Brownies away,’ said mama 
when they asked her about them. ‘‘ Perhaps Sarah 
did.”’ 

There were hot water radiators in front of each 
window and the children stooped down to look under 
them, but no Brownies were in sight. ‘Some one 
stole them,’’ said Paul, while Ruth looked ready to cry. 
‘*I just wish I had the thief.”’ 

- «*They couldn’t be stolen right out of the sitting 
room, children,’’ said papa, ‘‘ That is impossible. 
You'll find them one of these days just where you put 
them for safe keeping.’’ 

Just then the postman brought in a letter from Aunt 
Mattie and mama laughed a great deal when she read 
it. ‘* Your Brownies were not stolen, children,’’ she 
said. ‘‘They ran away. Auntie says they are made 
of chocolate, to eat, instead of being dolls to play 
with."’ 

** But how could they run away ?’’ asked two voices 
at once. 

‘*See !'’ Their papa held them up above the 
radiator and there under each window were four thick, 
brown streams where the heat had melted the poor 
Brownies. The wall paper was brown, so the poor 
little men and women did not make much show on 
the wall. , 

Mama scraped part of the Brownies off with a dull 
knife and the next places they ran were down two lit- 
tle red lanes. Can you guess what the lanes were ? 
Kenton, OHIO. ’ 
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LESSON 3. OCTOBER 21. THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS 


Matt. 25 : 14-30 (Read'Luke 19 : 11-27.) Memory verse: 21 
Golden Text: A faithful man shall abound with blessings.—Prov. 28 ; 20 





COMMON VERSION 


14 4 For the kingdom of heaven is as a 
man travelling into a far country, who called 
his own servants, and delivered unto them 
his goods. 

15 And unto one he gave five talents, to 
another two, and to another one: to every 
man according to his several ability; and 
straightway took his journey. 

16 .Then he that had received the five tal- 
ents went and traded with the same, and made 
them other five talents. 

17 And likewise he that had received two, 
he also gained other two. 

18 But he that had received one went and 
digged in the earth, and hid his lord's money. 

19 After a long time the lord of those serv- 
ants cometh, and reckoneth with them. 

20 And so he that had received five talents 
came and brought other five talents, saying, 
Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents ; 
behold, I have gained beside them five talents 
more, 

at His lord said unto him, Well done, thou 

ood and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things: enter thou into the 
joy of thy lord. ~ 

22 He also that had received two talents 
came and said, Lord, thou deliveredst unto 
me two talents : behold, 1 have gained two 
other talents beside them. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


14 For it is as when a man, going into an- 
other country, called his own ! servants, and 
delivered unto them his goods. 15 And unto 
one he gave five talents, to another two, to 
another one ; to each according to his several 
ability; and he went on his journey. 16 
Straightway he that received the five talents 
went and traded with them, ard made other 
five talents. 17 In like manner he also that 
received the two gained other two. 18 But 
he that received the one went away and digged 
in the earth and hid his lord's money. 19 
Now after a long time the lord of those ! serv- 
ants cometh, and maketh a reckoning with 
them. 20 And he that received the five tal- 
ents came and brought other five talents, say- 
ing, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five 
talents : lo, I have gained other five talents. 
2t His lord said unto him, Well done, good 
and faithful ?servant: thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will set thee over many 
things; enter thou into the joy of thy lord. 
22 And he also that received the two talents 
came and said, Lord, thou deliveredst unto 
me two talents: lo, I have gained other two 


COMMON VERSION 


and faithful servant ; thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler ‘over 
coany things: enter thou into the joy of thy 
C) 

24 Then he which had received the one 


‘talent came and said, Lord, I knew thee that 


thou art an hard mah, reapieg where thou 
hast not sown, and gathering where thou hast 
not strawed : 

25 And I was afraid, and went and hid thy 
—_— in the earth: lo, ¢here thou hast that ts 
thine. 24% Bo F 

26 His lord answered and said unto him, 
Phou wicked and slothful servant, thou knew- 
est that I yeap where I sowea not, and gather 
where I have not strawed : 

27 Thou oughtest therefore to have put my 
money to the exchangers, and ‘then at m 
coming I should have received mine own wit 
usury. 

28 Take therefore the talent from him, and 
give é¢ unto him which hath ten talents. 

29 For unto every one that hath shall be 

iven, and he shall have abundance : but from 
Fim that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath. x 

30 And cast ye the unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness: there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 


1 Gr. bondservants. 


AMERICAN REVISION 
done, good and faithful ? servant: thou ‘hast 


‘ been faithful over a few things, I will set thee 


over many things ; enter thou into the joy of 
thy lord. 24 And he also that had received 
the one talent came and said, Lord, I knew 
thee that thou art a hard man, reaping where 
thou didst not sow, and gathering where thou 
didst not scatter; 25 and I was afraid, and 


‘went away and hid thy talent in the earth : io, 


thou hast thine own. 26 But his lord an- 
swered and said unto him,.Thou wicked and 
slothful #servant, thou knewest that I reap 
where I sowed not, and gather where I did 
not scatter; 27 thou oughtest therefore to 
have put my money to the bankers, and at 
my coming I should have received back mine 
own with interest. 28 Take ye away there- 
fore the talent from him, and give it unto him 
that hath the ten talents. 29 For unto every 
one that hath shall be given,. and he shall 
have abundance : but ftom him that hath not, 
even that which he hath shall be taken away. 
go And cast ye out the unprofitable ? servant 
into the outer darkness: there shall be the 
weeping and the gnashing of teeth. 

2 Gr. bondservant. 


23 His lord said unto him, Well done, good talents. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


" HAT is a,‘ square deal’? How many of you 
in the class to-day don’t believe in a square 
deal? How many of you do believe in a 
square deal? Why?” . 

It ought not to be difficult to get any wide-awake 
group of boys or girls or adults pretty thoroughly 
interested, in,a moment's time, in-a discussion. of the 
live theme of the ‘‘ square deal,”...A brief mention 
of what Roosevelt, Folk, Jerome, Weaver, Highes, 
Colby, Winston Churchill, and others have done ‘or 
are trying to do in this direction is likely to set 
tongues and thoughts to moving. Better still -would 
be instances of square dealing right out of the local 
neighborhood or even home life or school life of your 
pupils. For righteous fairness 7s everywhere, and 
can be found by any one willing to look for it. 

‘Is it a squage deal to take things away from the 
fellow who has least and give them to the fellow who 
has most ?” New see what answers you get. If you 
hear ‘‘ No, no,” what an opportunity you have for 
challenging your —, whole-souled attention by 
saying quietly, ‘‘ Don’t be too sure of that. Wait 
and see.” But if some of your thoughtful pupils are 
quick enough to answer ‘‘ yes” to the question, you 
can still hold them by challenging them to prove it, 
and to explain why. 

All this.is the most legitimate and direct sort of 

reliminary to the study of the parable of the talents. 
Por all that men know about the ‘‘square deal” and 
its eternal righteousness and fairness comes directly 
from their study, whether conscious or unconscious, 
of God's ‘‘ squar. ‘ dealing with men. It is because 
every action of God’s towards men is square and fair 
that men have the impulse and the knowledge to be 
square and fair towards each other. Yet how often 
we hear porgle talk about the arbitrary, unreasoning 
favoritism of '* providence,” or ‘‘ fate,” or ‘‘ destiny,” 
—which all mean God! And how constantly we hear 
the law of ‘‘ untoevery one that hath shall be given,” 
and ‘‘from him that hath not shall be taken away,” 
spoken of, even among Christian people, as a hard, 
mysterious, but inexorable law: something that we 
cannot hope to understand, but that we must per- 
force recognize and yield to! How often, indeed, 
this law is referred to as though it were actually of 
the Devil’s order:ug, rather than of God’s, and there- 
fore one of the bitternesses of this hard, sin-controlled 
world! We have our opportunity, this week, to learn 
the truth from the love-begotten Son of God himself, 
and to realize the joy that God would have enter 
into every life decause cf this love-inspired, joy-bring- 
ing principle of life. Let us see if we can discover 
any trace of favoritism or arbitrary dealing here. 

At the outset, the three representative ‘‘ servants” 
were entrusted with three greatly differing amounts, 
or responsibilities. Unfair to begin with, you sav? 
But see: *‘ according to his several ability.” Which 
is fairer, to give a man a responsibility that he caz 
meet, or one that he cannot meet? To have given 


the one-talent or two-talent fellow. a five-talent task, - 


23 His lord said unto him, Well 
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and then to have expected him to ‘‘ make good,”— 
would ¢#a¢ have been a ‘‘ square deal” ? God knows 
just what a man can do, and never asks more of him 
than that. 

If some one suggests that God ought to have made 
every man a five-talent man to begin with, it isa fair 
question whether earth or even heaven would. be a 
possibility on that basis, An absolute, dead monot- 
ony of agreement in natural capacities and person- 


_alities is unthinkable, Men could not serve each 
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The Young Folks’ Mystery Box 


The names of all pupils who answered ‘eight ‘ 
or more Mystery Box questions in each of any 
eight weeks between June 17 and September 30, 
1906, and whose names were on the subscription | 
list of The Sunday School Times, should now 
be reported to the Editor as entitled to a place on. 
the Mystery Box Honor Roll which will shortly | 
be published in the Times. 











Send a postal to the Times asking for full instruc- 
tions how to make a lively and interesiing feature of - 
the ‘* Mystery Box’’ in home and school, or see the 
Times of June 2, 1906. 








Answers to all the questions asked here can be 
found in the lesson articles in this issue. Don’t 
overlook the little italic sentences in between articles. 


1, What are Christ’s three rewards for faithful- 
ness ? 

2. How is magnetic power restored to a magnet 
that is growing weak ? 

3- What other parable, in what Gospel, is simi- 
lar to this parable of the talents? 

4. Who is most conscious of being talented ? 

5. What is the only safe way to succeed in busi- 
ness ? 

6. What was the inscription on the Ethnology 
a the Pan-American Exposition ? 

7. What does a Syrian nobleman say to his serv- 
ants to-day when he leaves them with his posses- 
sions ? 

8. How was the unused talent hidden? How 
was the unused pound (in Luke) hidden? What 
absurd blunder do people often make when they 
confuse these two points? 

9g. In what direction are property and power 
streaming in these days? 

10. What do last week’s parable and this, taken 
together, teach ? 

11. What kind of plow goes first to ruin? 

12. What nation in Christ’s day abused its trust? 

13. What is the difference between seeds and 
cents when buried, and when put in a bank? 

14. How much money was five talents ? 

15. What is the rate of interest on money in 
Syria nowadays ? 
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other if they were identical in their abilities and 
natures. God creates men different, but God treats 
men alike. That every man has equal opportunity 
before God is shown in the parable of the paunds 
(Luke 19), which is a° distinctly different parable, 
teaching other truths from this, and in which each 
‘servant receives the same amount, ‘one pound. The 
equality of amount in Luke’s parable teaches’ 'the 
equality of opportunity given to all men. The differ- 
ence of amounts in. Matthew’s parable teaches the dif- 


fetence-in specific tasks committed to different men. 


Of ithe first two servants naméd,’6ne had tet tal- 
ents to show as thé result of his labors, and the other 


‘only four; yét ‘each man was commiended with equal 


heartiness. Was that fair to the one who had’ pro- 


duced the most? Yes; for the two men had evi- 


dently worked with. equal faithfulness and energy, 
and that was what determined the verdict. : 

But why should the servant who began with one 
talent and finished with one have that one taken 
away from him and given to the ten-talent man? 
Was it simply an act of revenge or punishment by 
his lord because the servant had not worked hard ? 
It goes deeper than that. What good had the one 
talent been either to the slothful servant or to his 
fellow-men, all those years? And would there have 
been any gain, to the man himself or to others, in 
giving him five or ten talents, if he would do with 
them what he had done with the one? No; God 
cannot help a maf who will not let Gdd help him. 
The man was not the loser because the one talent— 
which had never done him any good—was taken from 
him and given to one who was best able, because will- 
ing, to put it to use for others. The one-talent man 
was the loser, not because his talent was taken from 
him, but because he would not use what he had. 

Let us get the true interpretation, now, of that 
truth which some have thought was unloving, b 
reading it in this way : For unto every one that hat 
as the result of his wellingness to use what he hath, 
shall be given s¢#// more to use, and he shall have 
abundance : but from him that hath not decause he 
will not.use what he hath,.even that which he hath 
to use.and will not use shall be taken away. 

To fail to use is to misuse. For God to continue 
to give to a soul who is going to misuse all that is 
given to him would not be to help that soul, but to 
injure him still more ; therefore in love God takes 
away ‘‘ even that which he hath.” This is the same 
love of God that gives still more to one who is right] 
using all that God gives him. Would life be wort 
while unless this love-law of God controlled it ? 

Life is given to all God’s children alike. Life used 
in his service, through the power of Christ the Saviour, 
means life more abundantly throughout eternity. 
Life unused for God means life eternally lost. 


Other Teaching Points in This Lesson 


(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


The largest trust (five talents) was but *‘ a few things ’’ 
in God’s sight: what a hint of the magnitude of the 
“ many things ’’ to be committed to his loyal children in 
heaven ! (McLaren, 7.) 

The “‘ several abilty’’ of different men is more likely to 
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_ be the result of what they have acquired by hard work 


than their so-called ‘* natural gifts.’’ The five-talent man 
may have been born with less natural ability than the one- 
talent man. 

As a home-exercise, get your pupils to study the parable 
nds (Luke 19) with this, and note down every 
point-of difference between the two parables. See Profes- 
sor Riddle’s special article on the two parables (page 559 
in this issue), as well as his lesson article, and Dr. Mc- 
Laren’s first paragraph. 

The parable of the — (Luke 19) makes heaven’s 
honors’ and _ responsibilit: 
record of ability shown... Yet. some people seem to think 
that, once in heaven, they will. be at once. on the same 


- plane of development as Paul or John. 


Every man gets from God just what. he shows he is able 
to handle (M: en, 3). su 

Does true piety keep.men poor? Read the editorial on 
the first page in this issue. . ; 

The'slothful nvan’s loss of what little he had is in accord 
with'*‘ the inevitable law.of decay,’’ says Professor. Riddle. 

The relation between last week’s. parable and _ this is 


- elose: ‘not only watch, but work ’’ (Riddle), ... 


Don’t make the all too common : blunder of talking 
about. hiding one’s talent ina napkin (Riddle, v. 18; 
Howard, 1). ; 

That there is to be future punishment, certain and fear- 


ful, is presented by our Lord himself here and elsewhere - 


(Riddle, v: 30). ; 

Mathood and womanhood are forever won or lost in a 
few brief years (Dunning, last). 

The story of Simonides, in Ben Hur, as mentioned by 
Mrs. Howie, might furnish interesting sidelight material in 
some classes. 

God: never asks a five-taleat return from a one-talent 
capital (Goss, 1). 

¢ only way to succeed in business is to give as good 
as, or better than, you get (Goss, 2). 

The modern tendency of business is to establish a sys- 
tem whereby one may always know just where he stands— 
never be caught unawares by thie ‘time ‘of ‘ reckoning 
(Goss, 4). 

Property and power stream from the hands of the in- 
competent to the capable. Would it be well to have’ this 
reversed? (Goss, last.) 

Was it not reasonable that the careful carpenter (Illus- 
trations, 4), and the young fellow who was not: above his 
small job (Illustrations, 2) should succeed, while the son of 
the rich man should fail? (Illustrations, 8.) 
~ What is the worst form of disused talents of which we 
can be guilty? (Illustrations, 6.) 

There are three conditions under which we hold our 
talents. .What are they ? (Dunning, 3 ) 

. ‘* The right use of them [our talents] is not measured by 
great. achievements in rare.crises, but by the way we do 
ordinary things each day ” (Dunning, 3), 

‘* A good many so-called Christians are apt to rank them- 
selves with great humility in this [one-talent] class when 


called on for any work for Christ or men, however little , 


they may ordinarily entertain so modest an estimate of 
themselves ’’ (McLaren, 4). ’ 

Fear of God paralyzes activity. A man who thinks of 
God as always exacting will never render real service 
(McLaren, 9). 

‘*The reward for work is more work ’’ (McLaren, last). 


% 


The Lord never makes the mistake of putting a 
quart into a pint cup. ° 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


HIS parable immediately follows the last, being 
part of the same discourse. 
Place.—On the Mount of Olives, probably 
opposite the temple. 

Time.—On the ae ag evening before our Lord’s 

crucifixion, the twelfth of Nisan, equivalent to April 
4, year of Rome 783 ; that is, A.D. 30. 
_ ‘The parable of the pounds (Luke 19 : 11-27) is sim- 
ilar to this one, but entirely distinct from it. The 
points of difference are noted below, and in a special 
article on page 559 in this issue. The relation of the 
parable of the talents to the preceding parable is im- 
portant, That enforced watchfulness; but too often 
watchfulness has been misunderstood as excusing 
from work. Hence the two parables teach: not only 
watch, but work. 


Light on Puzzling Passages. 


Verse 14.—For it is as when a man: The Greek 
has only ‘* For as a man” ; but the subject is obvi- 
ously ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven,” which the Author- 
ized Version supplies. The Revisers supply as 
above.—Going into another country: Or, leaving 
his own country, going abroad. ‘‘ Far" is neither 
expressed nor implied here ; it occurs in Luke. The 
Authorized Version in nearly every case mis(rans- 
lates the term here used.—/His own servants: All 
of them, not ‘‘ten,” as in Luke.—His goods. All 
his property, which was of great value. 

Verse 15.—Five talents : Worth about $1,000 each, 








es correspond with this world’s - 
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alarge sum in those days.—According to his sev- 
eral ability: Peculiar to this parable. Here the 


amounts differ, but allare large ; in Luke the amount - 


is the same, and a small one. This is the leading 


distinction between the two parables ; and suggests - 


the difference in the lessons enfo' 
Verse 18.— Digged in the earth: In. the other 
geen the pound was ‘kept laid up in a napkin” ; 


one talent was toolarge to be hidden in this way, . 
~ when this parable is re- - 


a point too often ignor 
ferred to. 

Verse 19.—A/fter a ton 
emphatic position. by the best autherities. 
absence is significant. —Maketh areckoning : *‘ Reck- 
oning "’ is also emphatic. 
entrusted with their master’s property. . Here the gain 
is in proportion tothe trust. In Luke the gain-varies. 

Verse 21.—Good and faithful: In Luke; ‘* good.” 

Verse 24.—And he also: ** Then” is incorrect ; 
‘‘also,” found in the Greek, is ignored in the Aythor- 
ized: Version. —- A, Aard man: Luke, * austere.” 


While the tone of the utterances in the two.parables. . 


is the same, there are a number of minor differences. 
In this case discontent with the smaller amount en- 
trusted him is indicated ; in Luke,:contempt for the 
small sum entrusted to each is:more apparent. 
Verse 26.—T7hou wicked and. slothful servant: 
‘* Slethful "does not occur in Luke; but here the 
trust was large enough to call for diligence, wO% 
Verse 27.—Mine own with interest: ‘*Usury” 


ad 


time: ** Long” is put in. 
This-long . 


The servants had been . 
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. (Old Version) now conveys a bad sense, which is not 
Suggested here: - J iW Blasi } 

. Verse 28.— Take ye away. Inthe other parable an 

cngerent objection is made by those present. . 
Verse .29.— Unto. every one that.hath shall. be 

oo: -The. same principle is announced by Jesus 
~ nage eee coe engee with: vara in parables 

(Matt. 13: 10-12, and para passages). It is the 
—— of growth, holding wherever.there is 
ife, natural or. spiritual. . The. second: half .of the 
verse presents the inevitable law of decay. No 
human law can annul these principles. .. . : 

. Verse: .30.—The. unprofitable: servant: Thus de- 
scribed. because. ‘his duty was:to make profit for. his 
master.— The outer darkness: there. shall be the 
weeping.and the gnashing of teeth. ‘The article .is 
repeated in the Greek, but ignored in the Authorized 
Version. Certain and: fearful. punishment is thus 
fe cranny: Far manage The phrase occurs several 

_ times in the-Gespels, always uttered by our. Lord 
» himself, The conclusion of the other. parable is- dif- 
ferent, referring to the punishment_of ‘these who op- 
posed the nobleman that had received the kingdom. 
Western THEODOGICAL SEMINARY. 


% 
‘Many. people: whe are. complainin of not getting 


a. sguare deal-wtll complain a good deal more when 
they getits. » &. 


aad 


The Talents. 


By Alexander 


HE similarities between this parable and that of 
the pounds in Lyke should not blind,us to the 
deep-lying differences. These are so great as 

to negative the possibility of the two being merely 
varying versions of one original, for, to. say nothing 
of less distinctive differences, in this. parable we have 
unequal gifts exercised with am <geagereg equal 
result, and equally rewarded, while in the. other, 
we have equal gifts exercised with unequal results 
and tinequally rewarded, 

We have to.consider the unequal gifts to the 
servants. It is a patent fact that Christians differ 
in their ‘‘talents,” whether we interpret these to be 

wers for, or opportunities of, sef¥ice. And the 
arge lesson taught us here, which should end all 

cil gratulation and quicken all diligence, is that ye 
have nothing that we have not received, that it is his 
will which ‘‘ maketh thee to differ,” that though the 
talents are ours, they continue to be ‘‘ his goods,” 
and_that therefore they are responsibilities rather 
than property, and are stock in trade, capital to be 
increased, not wealth to be squandered in self-grati- 
fication. If all Christian people looked thus at their 
powers of intellect, of heart, of speech, of action, or at 
their wealth and position, at their circle of intimates 
and of persons whom they could influence, what a 
disappearance of idlers from the ranks of the church 
there would be ! 

‘‘To every man according to his several ability’’ 
—each received as much as he could manage. And 
what determined the master’s estimate of ‘‘ ability” ? 
His previous acquaintance with them. His gifts 
were not arbitrarily differenced, but the servant who 
had shown himself fit to be trusted with most, re- 
ceived most, whether of powers or of opportunities. 
‘‘ The tools to the hands that can use them;” proved 
capacities and faithfulness in the past determine the 
amount received at any moment. 

We shall presently have to speak more fulty of the 
type of character represented. by the servant with 
the one talent, and here we may pass him by with 
the one remark that such indolence is the special 
temptation of the more slenderly gifted Christian, 
and that a good many so-called Christians are apt to 
rank themselves with great humility in this class 
when called on for any work for Christ or men, how- 
ever little they may ordinarily entertain so modest 
an estimate of themselves. The other two were not 
told to trade with their talents, but they knew well 
enough why they had received them, and needed no 
orders. Would that it were so with us all, that to 
possess and to use for Christ were one and the same ! 

The reckoning with the two faithful servants.— 
The accounts of the reckonings are verbally identi- 
cal, with the sole difference of “five” in the one and 
‘“‘two” in the other. The two servants’ reports and 
the master’s eulogium and promise are in identical 
terms. The great principle inculcated is that equal 
fidelity in the administration of unequal endowments 
issues in equal reward, is as highly praised and as 
richly recompensed to the faithful steward of two 
talents as to him who has ten. For in the final 


audit, what is rewarded is not the largeness of results 
won, but the faithfulness of the servant, and that 
faithfulness may be as fully exercised in adminis- 
tering a cent as in managing the .vrtune of a million- 
God judges by the 
Here is a lesson of .encour- 


aire. Men judge by the size, 
quality, of our actions. 


McLaren, D.D. 


agement for the lowly, and of humility for them ‘‘ who 
seem to be pillars.” 

The substance. of the reward for faithfulness is 
comprised in three things: the master’s praise, a 
wider sphere. of .loftier, service, participation in the 
master’s ‘*joy.”. Praise from Jesus is praise indeed. 
His ‘‘ well done” would be cheaply. bought by the 
service and sacrifice.of a life. Paul thought so when 
he said : ‘* We labor that, whether present or absent, 
we may be well-pleasing to him.” 

Five talents was a very large sum, but in compar- 
ison with what the faithful servant is semeted to 
control and administer, it is but ‘‘a few things,” 
What large indefinite prospect of new capacities, re- 
sponsibilities, and opportunities opens dimly before us, 
as through a break in the mist some fair sunlit scene 
might be visible, in that faithful word! A future 
life of work, infinitely greater than any known here, 
and differing from earthly work as the authority of a 
ruler differs from the subordination of a servant ! 

But more blessed and wonderful still is that en- 
trance into the joy of the Lord. We seem to see the 
servant standing before the master, passing the au- 
dit, invested with delegated supremacy, and then 
going away out of sight into the blaze of a blessed- 
ness too bright for eyes of flesh to look upon. Here 
on earth the faithful. servant, abiding in Jesus, has 
his joy abiding in him, but that joy, though relatively 
‘* full” is to the joy that was ‘‘ set before ” the ascended 
Jesus, and which he will then share with his ser- 
vants, ‘‘as moonlight unto sunlight, or as water unto 
wine,” or as the ‘‘ few things of earthly stewardship” 
tothe ‘‘ many things’ of heavenly sovereignty. n- 
trance into the Lord’s joy. is possible Gay lor one 
who has entered into the Lord’s life and being as 
deeply as is possible, individual existence being re- 
tained, so that both love and unity are possible. 

The reckoning with the slothful servant.—His 
8 h is extraordinarily audacious; not only in its 
blackening of the master’s character, but in its cool 
assumption that he was quite justified in hiding 
the talent, and had done all that he could be ex- 

to do when he gave it back. ‘I knew thee 
that thou art an hard man.” There are many other 
reasons for slothfulness, but one of the most power- 
ful is a false conception of the character of God and 
of religion. A man who thinks of God as always ex- 
acting will never render him real service. To know 
him to be the ‘ giving God” is the mainspring of all 
devotion and diligence. Love. kindled by his love 
sets all the powers of mind and heart astir, and 
makes duty delightsome and service a joy. It is the 
God who gives what he commands and before he 
commands, whom Jesus makes us ‘‘know,” and 
thereby shatters all the hideous images that men’s 
fears have made, of a God who is an exactor and a 
dread. Fear of God paralyzes activity. ‘‘ Love is 
the fulfilling of the law.” 

The master’s suggestion that the talent should 
have been ‘put to the exchangers” is difficult to 
translate into practical counsel, but may perhaps be 
taken to mean that timid and more slenderly en- 
dowed Christians should associate themselves with 
others, who would share responsibility and supply 
initiative. Conjoint work is best for all, though the 
other two servants, with their larger stock and their 
happier thoughts of the master, might act more inde- 
pendently. Still, to work alone is good for no man, 
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and in the deepest truth all Christ’s servants are 
fellow-workers with each other and with him. ™ 

f course in reality, ‘‘talents’’ cannot be trans- 
ferred, but the solemn lesson of the slothful servant's 
loss and the faithful one’s gain, of the unused stock 
in trade, is that unused capacities wither, and un- 
grasped opportunities are withdrawn, and that, on 
the other hand, capacities grow by exercise, and the 
reward for work is more work. The law that to him 
‘*that hath shall be given and that from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
hath” often seems to work hardly in the material 
region, but in the intellectual, moral and spiritual 
sphere it is inevitable, and has much to do in shap- 
ing character here and in making heaven and hell 
here and hereafter. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 








$6 OR IT Is AS WHEN A MAN, GOING INTO ANOTHER 

Country, CALLED HIS Own SERVANTS, AND 

DELIVERED UNTO THEM HIS Goops ” (v. 14).— 
A vassal prince is sometimes summoned or invited 
to + gened in person at the court of his suzeraine, 
which may be many days’ or weeks’ journey from 
the starting-point. It happens also that such invita- 
tions > gmel to the vassal fraught with suspicion, if 
not with imminent danger. . In such case he calls to 
himself such of his slaves, relations, or friends as he 
mistrusts least, and commits to them his property, 
with the significant and ominous observation to each: 
‘(If I return in peace, then thou restorest to me my 
own, and if thy reward ig lost by man, with God 


al 
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nothing is lost.” This meanss If I do not pay 
you well for your trouble, God will; but if I return 
not,I absolve your conscience from everything,”—that 

is, ‘*the property shall be yours, and you are morally 
ree ” 


The aah of time during which this prince shall 
be absent is one of the uncertainties in Oriental life. 
He may never return, and yet he may return, as 
some of the Druse shaykhs returned from Constanti- 
nople to their homes in Hauran eight years ago, 
graciously favored, pardoned, loaded with honors, 
and with powers extended, as the result of the Sul- 
tan’s grace. Instances there are of pious Orientals 
who, before ny ny vo on a pilgrimage attended 
with more or less danger, and epee J a long ab- 
sence, committed much, if not all, their property to 
one or more of their slaves or friends, after the same 
manner as the ‘‘ man” in the parable. 

** Lorp, THOU DELIVEREDST UNTO ME Five TALENTS; 
Lo, I Have Gatnep OTHER Five TALENTs ” (v. 20).— 
Twenty-five years ago the rate of interest on money 
loans in Syria was twelve and une-half per cent; now 
itis nine. But now, as then, lenders there are who 
exact much more than the legal interest from needy 
borrowers. I know an agent who collected for his 
employer two hundred and forty per cent. 

he story of the Antiochan Simonides, the slave 
of Hur and benefactor of Ben Hur, is not a pure in- 
vention. Lew Wallace may have embellished it, but 
he did not make it. The industry, fidelity, and skill 
of Simonides were merely those of an extraordinary 
instance of the class of the two bond-servants who 
received respectively the five and the two talents 
which they doubled. 

Sipon, Syria. ~ 


You cannot evade the judgment of your cash by 


Juggling the interpretation of the parable. 


a . 


The Illustration Round-Table 





“The Weakest Among Us’”’ 


O ANOTHER one (v.15). At the Pan-American 
Exposition this inscription appeared on the 
dome of the Ethnology Building, ‘‘ The weak- 

est among us has a gift.’ In one of the Southern 
schools was a certain Thomas Jackson, called the 
stupidest boy in school. . At the end of his third 
year the teachers, having lost all patience with him, 
told him he could not come back. He. said little, 
but went away sadly disappointed. Six years later, 
one of the teachers happened to be in the little town 
from which the boy came and inquired about him. 
‘‘Do I know Thomas Jackson?” Why everybody 
knows him. He’s the school-teacher here, and has 
been the making of the place. See these good roads, 
these sidewalks, these young trees? Thomas Jack- 
son was the one -who stirred us up to do all this. 
He got his ideas at an institute he attended up the 
state somewhere. He’s the best teacher we ever 
had.” —Z7he Rev. W. S. Abernethy, Berwyn, lll. 


No Excuse for One-Talent Failure 


To another one; to each according to his several 
ability (v. 15). There was no reason for him to be 
angry. He kei his chance, and all a man ought 
to ask for is a chance. A young man came into a 
city factory and asked for a place. He was set to 
sweeping and cleaning. It was a boy’s work, and he 
felt himself past that age, but it was his chance. If 
he had been put in charge of some important task, 
he might have failed, but he had no excuse for failin 
in that work. He went at it with a vim, and di 
more than was expected of him. Before long he was 
set over many things, and he is well toward the top to- 
day. We might have excused the man who received 
five talents if he had fallen a little short of the other 
five, but we have no excuse for the man who hid his 
lord’s money.— Zhe Rev. Henry Nelson Bullard, 
Mound City, Mo. 


The Returns of Trading in the Lord’s Business 


Went and traded with them (v.16). Mary Rowles 
aes says: Abouteighty years agoa merry, thought- 
ess girl of fourteen went tochurch one Sunday morn- 
ing without one serious thought in her mind, but the 
Master’s invitation, ‘‘ Come unto me,” struck home 
to her heart, and then and there she gave herself to 
be his forever. Soon after, she had an alarming ill- 
ness, and from that time forward her health was 
always delicate. Obliged to give up her earnest de- 
sire for missionary work, she determined to use all 
the strength she had, however small it might be. To 
get time for prayer and work, she rose every morn- 
ing at five and kept up the habit (except — ill- 
ness) for seventy years, though it cost her a daily 
struggle, and onlyin extreme age was she persuaded 
to make the hour six in winter. She took up district 
visiting, night-school and mothers’-meeting work 
enthusiastically, and after her marriage she worked 
untiringly for the laborers employed by her husband, 


and for their wives and children. During her thirt 
years’ widowhood, in spite of continued attacks of ill 
ness, her labors for the good of others were incessant 
and most varied in character. When over seventy, 
she started a Bible class for mothers, and one hun- 
dred and twenty were soon in membership. Severe 
illness at last obliged her to give up this class, but dn 
her recovery, in answer to the prayers of many, her 
thoughts turned to the children, and at eighty-one 
she started a Band of Hope. The numbers so rap- 
idly increased that three years later she built a room 
in her own garden for the meetings, On the very 
last evening of her life, after a full day, she started 
all the singing at her boys’ Band of Hope, and her- 
self gave an address.—Florence R. Smith, Taunton, 
England. 


When the Work ‘“‘ Didn’t Show ”’ 


Thou hast been faithful over a few things, 1 will 
set thee over many things (v. 21). I have read of a 
rominent judge who, wishing to have a rough fence 
uilt, sent for a carpenter and said: ‘‘ Mend this 
fence to keep out the cattle. As it is out of sight of 
the house these unplaned boards wiil do, and I will 
only pay you a dollar and a half.” Coming to look 
at the work, the judge found the boards planed and 
the work finished with excellent neatness.. Think- 
ing, of course, that greater pay. would be demanded, 
he said: ‘‘I told you this fence was to be covered 
with vines, and I do not care how it looks.” ‘“ But I 
do,” said the carpenter. ‘* How much do youch ad 
asked the jud e. ‘A dollar and a half,” said the 
man. ‘‘ Why did you spend all that labor on the 
job if not for the money?” ‘For the job, sir.” 
‘* Nobody would have seen the poor work on it,” 
said the judge. ‘* But I should have known it was 
there, sir,” and taking his one dollar and a half, he 
went away. Ten years afterward this carpenter 
obtained a large contract from the judge when a 
great crowd of competitors failed. ‘+I knew,” said 
the judge, ‘‘ we should have only good, genuine work 
from him. I gave him the contract, and it made him 
a rich man.” n or late, in things sacred and things 
secular, the one who is faithful over a few things is 


made ruler over many things.— Herbert E. Thomas, 


Moncton, N. B. 


One Way of Talent-Hiding 

And went away and hid thy talent (v.25)... A 
friend told me of his encounter with a young man on 
the street-car. ‘* I was attracted to him by his cour- 
tesy to a ragged newsboy, who seemed to be in the 
way of everybodyelse. His was a refined face,—-the 
face of a man of breeding. He was smiling, and his 
smile was winning. I spoke to him, and we were 
soon engaged in conversation. As I heard him 
speak easily and naturally of people and events, I 
wondered who he could be. I thought he must ‘be 
some student from Harvard or Princeton. He could 
have talked with the most cultured on equal terms. 
1 found myself wanting to know more of him. 
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thought of future pleasant hours in his company, but 
~~ thoughts were interrupted as he exclaimed : 
‘Here’s my corner. Pardon my glove, sir!’ as he 
took my hand. ‘ Wish you’d p in tosee me. I 
have just opened up a little saloon out on D—— 
Avenue!’ I shuddered as I heard him. What a 
waste of good material,” the observer concluded.— 
The Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louis. 


The Worst Talent-Hiding Possible 
Thou oughtest (wv. 27). ‘Tom, you're the sort of 


Christian I like,” said a young man of no religious 
rofession to his mee who was a church mem- 
rin and regular standing. ‘‘ You never seem 


to trouble yourself about a fellow's soul.” This re- 
mark must have gone like an arrow to the heart of 
this young man, for it told him that he was burying 
the talent his Lord had givenhim. That night Tom 
went home, and if we had been at his chamber door, 
we would have heard something like this: ‘‘O God, 
forgive me that I seemed indifferent to the welfare 
of my friends! Help me to trouble myself more and 
more about them! Give me a burning passion for 
souls.”’ Dig up your buried talents and use them, 
for the reckoning time is coming.—R. £. Hough, 
Corsicana, Texas. 


How Power is Lost and Restored 

Take ye away therefore the talent from him 
(v. 28). The following clipping from my notebook 
suggests a lesson that has direct bearing upon the 
happiness and usefulness of many lives: ‘‘A magnet 
is sometimes seen in a chemist’s laboratory suspended 
against a wall, and loaded heavily with weights hung 
upon an armature. We ask the reason, and the 
scientific man replies, carelessly, as if it were a com- 
monplace thing: ‘ The arr, 80 was losing its power 
by lying around here without using, and I am re- 
storing its force by giving it something to do—more 
and more every day.’ It is with men as with mag- 
nets. Idleness results in loss of power. Since the 
day of the great ‘l'eacher, the unused talent is ‘taken 
away.’ And the law of restoration is always the 
same. To him that uses what he hath shall be given. 
The secret of restored force is to have something to 
do.”"—The Rev. H. H. Smith, Kinsale, Va, The 
prize for this week is awarded to this illustration. 


Why Should the Son Work ? 

Take ye away therefore the talent from him, and 
give it unto him that hath the ten talents (v. 28). 
A father who was going abroad called his son and 
gave him $1,000, and told him to see how well 
he could use it while he was gone. When he re- 
turned, he found the son in debt. Hecalled for a 
reckoning. The young man said: ‘‘I knew you 
were rich, and I am your son. I did not sée any 
reason why I should slave when you have plenty of 
money for both of us, so I had a good time with the 
money you left me.” The son lived to see a man 
who had come into his father’s business without a 
dollar received into the firm, and taking the place 
the father hai always-expected his son to take.— The 
Rev. Henry Nelson Bullard, Mound City, Mo. 


* 
The idle plow goes first to ruin. 


“she 
The Lesson in Everyday Life 
By Chiarles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND unto one he gave five talents, to another 
two, to another one Ms 15). We are started 
in business with widely varying capitals, and 

the one thought that keeps life from becoming unen- 
durable is the justice of the great Taskmaster, who 
never asked a five-talent income from a one-talent 
capital. We shall not be judged by the amount of 
the returns, but their ratio to our gifts. Mark that, 
and ‘‘ make the most of the stuff that is in you.” 

And traded with them (v. 16). Great is the mys- 
tery of barter. When Little Bill and his cronies 
trade jack-knives each gets the best of the bargain. 
The age of miracles will not have passed so long as 
people can exchange ire of equal value and all 
grow rich. The longer I live the more sacred and 
wonderful seem the activities of business, because 
the greatest successes are not achieved by those who 
swap worthless things-for good ones, but by those 
who give as good as they get, or better. Put that in 
your diary, boys. It looks as if you could not pros- 
per except by giving less than is get, when, as a 
matter of fact, prosperity comes from giving as much 
as, or more than, you receive. Do not tell me it is im- 

ssible, for it is a fact. But do not ask me why, for 
it is a miracle, like crystallization, like growth, like 
thought. I used to think there weren't any mira- 
cles, but now I think there’s nothing else. 

Digged in the éarth and hid his lord's money 
(v. 18). How differently seeds and cents act when 
buried in the ground! And how differently when 
putin a bank! In the ground the seeds sprout, and 
the cents rust. In the bank the seeds sleep, and the 


cents, waking up, start out of doors and begin to 
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- scratch around to earn some other cents. Did you 

ever think how each one of those ten dollars that your 
grandfather put in the bank last Christmas scam- 
pered out into the world, and has been scrabbling day 
and night to find three little eopper pennies to Seine 
back for you when you come down after your inter- 
est? They are busy little fellows, I can tell you. 
Put every dollar of your money and every capacity 
of your nature into active circulation. The withheld 
talents for helpfulness ar. as great a detriment to 
society as the perverted ones. 

Maketha ee ere them (v. 19). Nothing 
is more certain than the day of reckoning. No mat- 
ter how long the master lingers, nor how far he 
travels, his return is certain. The fear of the day of 
reckoning has wrought a revolution in modern busi- 
ness, the whole tendency being towards a system of 
accounts that will enable a man to tell at any mo- 
ment where he stands. ‘*No more waiting until the 
end of the year, to find ourselves inextricably in the 
hole.” Nothing is more important than to able 
and willing to face the judgment day at any instant. 
At the close of the month I rugablo to foot up the 
column of figures in my check book, and I put it off 
from day to day, don’t you? Whata shiver runs up 
the spinal column at the possibility of an overdraught, 
and yet we haven’t the courage to perform the addi- 
tion! The day of reckoning will come.. The day of 
reckoning will come to you, Little Bill, when the 
exams in at the end of the term. 

Well (v. 21). After all, this is the supreme 
reward of every form of effort—‘‘ Well done!” 
**Good hit, old man ; that’s batting !” Ss upin a 
roar from the i ay He rwet and the little fellow 
on his way from the home-plate to the first base 
drinks the sweetest drop from the cup of life—the 
approbation of the public and of his own soul. It 
isn’t the prize but the consciousness that the winner 
deserves the prize that puts tle finishing touch on hu- 
man happiness. 

I will set thee over many things (v. 21). This is 
the second reward—the consciousness of ability to do 


even better, to make a three-base hit instead of a two- ~ 


bagger,, to command a regiment instead of a com- 


ny, to know that we are growing—this is bliss !: 
© organize a precinct, and then a ward, and then. 


a city, and then a state, and then a national cam- 
ign—this is the fascination of politics. The boy 
gins by driving a Shetland pony, but his passion 

is to drive twelve teams in a circus parade. It is an 

ineradicable desire of the human soul to attain con- 


trol over many things—the lower animals, the winds, ' 


the waters, steam, lightning, all the forces of nature. 
How strange that the most uncontrollable should be 
himself ! : 

For unto every one that hath shall be given, etc. 
(v. 29). You may as well try to stop water from 
psicrniny | down to lower levels as to stop property and 
power from streaming out of the hands of the incom- 
petent into those of the capable. If you wish to keep 
what you've got (to say nothing about adding to it) 
you must cultivate a gripof iron. Those of us who are 
incompetent resent this law of the gravitation of all 
values into the hands of the highly endowed. But 
would you have it different? Suppose the flow was 
the other way—water running up hill, and wealth 
flowing from the hands of the capable to the inca- 
pable! All waters run to the seas, but (remember 
this) the seas send all the waters back. If wealth 
and power stream into your hands by natural gravi- 
tation, imitate the sea, and send them back to the 
poor who earn them for you by their labor. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The blessings we lose are the ones we will not use. 


det! 
The Perkins Home Letters 


Mrs. Perkins thinks God has a right to look for a harvest 
from talents, as a farmer looks for a harvest from wheat. 


. Maple VaLtey, Wednesday Morning. 
Dear MARTHA : 


Your = isa happy man since he gave him- 
self to Christ. e dvesn’t say much about it ; but 
what he doesn’t say he takes out in the way his face 
shines. Then your pa,isn’t ashamed to let the love 
of Jesus in his heart show itself in what he does. I've 
seen folks who did about the same after they thought 
they were converted as they did before. Your pa 
lives his religion, and you may. be sure my life is a 
happy one since I know that all our little family are 
living for heaven. 

Now we’ve come to another lesson that is full of 
meaning for us farmer folks ; and it all seems so 
wonderful when we see how it’s just as full of mean- 
ing for the big professors and other folks who've spent 
years raising brains instead of potatoes. It would be 
a curious kind of a farmer who put a grain of wheat 
into the ground without expecting a good many 
grains to come from it. e knows one of two 
things will happen, it will either die and rot, or it will 
_ live and bring forth many grains. I guess God is.a 

good deal like a man who plants wheat. He’s done 
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a good deal of planting in the hearts and lives of men 
and women down here, and he’s a t to look 
for a harvest.) He’s planted'the infinence of the Holy 
Spirit in myilite, and the fruits of. the s are love 
and temperance and all those other things. Some- 
how; Martha; there seems to be a notion that where 
God is enough to forgive sins he will be able 
to forgive our waste of the talents he has planted 
in us. He doesn’t say so, though. It’s getting 
clearer to me every day that there ought to be a 
real difference, that folks can see, between a person 
who is a Christian and one whoisn't. This business 
of living such a quiet Christian life that no one knows 
you are a Christian until you’re dead and the minister 
says you were one, isn’t just the kind of living for 
Jesus my old Bible tells about. When God calls me 
to settle up I don’t want to return only that which he 
gave me ; ‘but I want to show that there’s been a 
arvest in my life. 


Your lovin 
Ma. 
b 4 


Tf money can make dividends, what ought not 
manhood to make ? 
ey . 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


a Lessons for Ourselves 
1. Our Master : 

A man, going into another country (14). 

I go away, and I come unto you (John 14 : 28). 

om the heaven must receive (Acts 3 : Py 
Jesus Christ (he is Lord, of all) (Acts 10 : 36). 
2. Ourselves : : 

Called his own servants (14). 

O Jenovah, truly I am thy servant (Psa: 116 : 16). 

His servants ye are whom ye obey (Rom. 6: 16). 

As servants of Christ, doing the will of God'( Eph. 6 : 6). 
3- Our Trust: 

Delivered unto them... five... two... one (14, 15). 
Gifts ar vepe f according to the grace (Rom. 12 : 6). 
Diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit (1 Cor. 12 : 4-11). 
Stewards of the manifold grace of God (1 Pet. 4: 10). 

4- Our Work: 

., Straightway ,... went and traded (16, 17). 

Do it with thy might (Eccl. 9 : 10). 

Required in stewards . . . found faithful (1 Cor. 4: 2). 
Be thou sober. . . fulfil thy. ministry (2 Tim. 4: 5). 
5s. Our Neglect : 

Went away... digged... hid (18). 

‘Neglect riot the gift that is in thee (1 Tim. 4: 14). 

Show .. . diligence . . . be not sluggish (Heb. @: r1, 12). 
In diligence not slothful (Rom. 12: 11). 

6. Our Account :° 

After a long time, ... makethea reckoning (19-22). 
God will bring every work into judgment (Eccl. 12 : 14). 
Will judge the world. . . by that man (Acts 17 : 31). 
We shall all stand beforg the judgment-seat (Rom. 14 : 10). 
7- Our Reward: 

1 will set thee over many things (21, 23). 
In thy presence is fulness of joy (Psa. 16 : 11). 
The saints shall judge the world (1 Cor. 6: 2). 
Glory and honor and peace... worketh-good (Rom. 2310). 
8. Our Penalty : 
Jake ye... the talent from him (28, 29). 
Cast ye out the unprofitable servant (30). 
Cut it down ; why doth it. .. cumber? (Luke rg : 7-9). 
Bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down (Matt. 3: 10). 
Beareth not fruit, he taketh it away (John 15 : 2). 


% 


Some folks who have been trusted with a pound 
think they deserve special mention for bringing 
back the empty napkin. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


OME of these very familiar Bible sages are so 
familiar that many a Bible reader passes over 
the facts, su ing that he knows just what is 

there. ‘The parable of the talents and the parable of 
the pounds are often confused. ‘‘ Wrapping one’s 
talent in a napkin” is acommon saying, uttered with- 
out a thought of its incorrectness by preacher and 
teacher and student. The superintendent could doa 
real service to his school by asking, before the les- 
son, ‘*‘ Where, in the Bible, is the story of a man who 
wrapped his talent in a napkin?” e will be per- 
haps surprised at the ready acceptance of his ques- 
tion as a fair one. 


After the Lesson 

‘*In this lesson Jesus is still teaching his disciples 
about the kingdom of heaven, and its Lord. He tells 
them a parable—the parable of the-———? To one 


servant the master gave how. many talents? To 
another? Tothe third? And to each, we are told, 
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he gave according to the servant's ability [write on 
the board ** According to ability”] That is just the 
way God givesto .very one of us what he wants us 
to — his service—according to our ability to use 
his gift. . 

** Now two of these men made- use of the money, 
and one did what with his? Hid it! Put it away 
where it couldn't earn anything for its owner! And 
the three of them had a lone time to try whatever 
good plans they'could think of to make the money 
earn more. hen the master returned, will you 
notice that he said just the same thing to the man 
who had earned two talents with two, as he said to 
the man who had earned five with five ? 

‘* But one servant hadn’t even ¢ried. What a pen- 
alty tre paid for that! What a sad time it would be 
for any of us in school, in business, at home, if we 
should never /ry to use God's gifts! Faithful to the 
chance ne gives us, or faithless and fearful ! Let 
us get right before ts on the board the Master's good 
word to the men who did what they could. ‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant." 74a? is the word 
to those who try their level best to use what God has 
put into them to be used. Shall we some day hear 
it?” 


PHILADELPHIA, 


od 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs."') 


“Take my life, and let it be conse- Psalm 103 : 17-19. 
crated, Lord, to thee.’’ 148 : 1, *'E- 

** In the vineyard of our Father."’ (t4 209 + I-4-) 

‘Lord, when in Simon's house of Psalm 112: 1-10. 


‘oon (162: 1-6. 228: 1-6.) 
“Fo the work ! to the work ! we are et 
esrvants af God,’ Psalm 119 : 43-46. 
What ! sitting at ease when there's (174 : 43-46. 248 : 1-4.) 
work to be done !"’ Psalm 62 : 7-12. 
“Sowing in the morning, sowing . ' ety 
seeds of kindness.”’ (8r 296. 198: 3-6.) 
** Work for the night is coming.”’ Psalm go : 11-16. 
** Servant of God, well done."’ (123: 6-8. 182: 1-3.) 


< 


No seed can be saved in the granary. 


i 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Bible Reading Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Foledo, oO. 


Monday.+—Matt. 25 : 14-30. . . . The Parable of the Talents 
‘Tuesday.—Luke 19 ::12-27. . . . . . Parable of the pounds 
Wednesday.— Matt. 21 : 33-43. . . The wicked husbandmen 
Thursday.—Luke 12: 41-48... ... Faithful and unfaithful 
Friday.— Rom. 12:1-8. . ........ . . Use of talents 
Saturday.—2 Peter 1: I-Ir ........ . Fruitful service 
Sunday.—2 Tim. 4:1-8 ......-. Reward of faithfulness 


Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


October 15 to 21 


MoN.—Gracious Lord, I myself would gracious be. Teach 
me to see the grace of everything that is pure and tender and 
true. Help me to hold communion with the flowers. May 
my spirit bow in reverent, awe before the wonders of the night- 
sky! May I move in homage! 

TUES.—Spirit of counsel, wilt thou give me thine own in- 
spiring presence to-day? Illumine my thoughts. Drive out 
the darkness. Make mea temple of light. ay all my mo- 
tives shine with thy glory! May my very wishes be like 
white-robed angel bands ! 

WED.—My Father in heaven, may all my conduct be hal- 
lowed by thy Spirit! Save me from everything that is vain 
and mean. May even the trifles in my life be pervaded by 
the spirit of holiness! May everything aspire ! May every- 
thing have wings to lift me nearer thee ! 

THURS.—My Lord, I bow at thy feet in that spirit of sub- 
mission out of which comes truest freedom. Help me to be 
thy captive, that I may be a child of liberty. May I find the 
delights of life in the doing of thy will) MayI be humble 
that I may be raised ! 

FRI.—My Father, may I become a more fervent lover of the 
truth as it is in — ! Save me from indifference, Save me 
from that familiarity which sees no wonder in his life and 
death. MayI walk with reverence, that new visions may ever 
break upon my eyes ! 

SAaT.—My Saviour, wilt thou teach me the power of the 
smallest ministries? May I not despise the thi that are 
least! May I y heed to ali the courtesies of life! Help 
me to be kindly in speech, and tender and graceful in be- 
havior. 

SuN.—My Father, teach me ever deeper meanings in the 
purpose of life. Save me from abusing my days. Give me a 
sense of the unspeakable value of time. May I so live as to 
ee a jewel in every moment! May the entire day shine 
ike fine gold ! £ 


It's the man of one talent who is most conscious 
of being talented. 
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“swe LAST WEESS oF JESUS 


_ Lesson Story : The Parable of the Talents. 
' Lesson Teaching: Be Faithful. 
REvIEw. 


Once more let us think what Jesus did during that 
last busy week of his'life. There was the joyful pro- 
cession to the temple on Sunday, and his teachin 
there on Monday aad ‘Tuesday ; then the wal 
towards Bethany, and his talk with’ the disciples as 
they fested on the Mount of Olives, when. Jesus 
tages them, by the story of the Ten Virgins, to 
‘* Watch, and be ready.” 

He had so much to say; for he knew he must soon 
leave them, and he wanted them to be faithful to the 
work he must leave for them to do, so he tald them 
another story or parable about a rich:man who was 
going away. 

LESSON. 

(Read the Bible story eaoneng hy then review). The 

man who was going away must have been quite rich, 


for a talent is a good deal of money—about two thou- 
sand dollars—and he gave to the first servant — ? 























Five ; and to the second —? .Two; and to the 
third —? Just Ome (write these down); and then‘he 
5+5=10 “ WELL DONE—FAITHFUL” 
2 «fe 2= 4 “ “ Cia “ » 
1—1= 0 “NOTHING “ —UNFAITHFUL” 
went away. If he had left them farms he would 


have expected them to work them and sell the crops; 
so he expected them to use the money, and do the 
best they could by trading with it. 

What did they do?) Why, the first traded wisely, 
and made —? Five more. (Write, -++ §, and let the 
children give the answer.) The second traded wisely 
and made —? Two more. (Add that.) And the 
other just dug a hole in the ground, and buried his 
talent, so it didn’t do him nor anybody else any 
good,—there was nothing to add. 

When theamastet came home whatdid he say? To 
the first, ** Well aithful ’’ (write that, and 
repeat verse 21); and to the second, the same (repeat 
verse 23). -He had worked just as hard as the Arst, 
but hadn't had as much to use. Then came the 
third, bringing only the one talent, and teHing how 
he hid it. Was the master pleased? Notabit. He 
said, ‘‘ Take it away,” etc. (Write, — 1, which leaves 
nothing. The first two did their best, while the 
third did nothing. Instead of ‘‘ Well done” it was 
‘* Nothing done.’’ (Write it.) Instead of ‘‘ Faith- 
ful” servant, it was ** Unfaithful.”’ (Add that.) 

Children, it is always so at home, at work, in 
school. Those who do their best can learn more, 
while those whe don’t we f gain nothing. 

When Helen was a baby she had a fever. As she 

w stronger again her friends found that she was 
lind and Seat and dumb. Nobody knew what to 
do with her, nor how to teach her anything until 
Miss Sullivan said she would try. when Helen was 
six _— old. Can you think how hard it would 
be for a little girl to learn who couldn’t see, nor 
hear, nor ‘speak, without as many senses as other 
children? She could learn only by’ touching, or 
tasting, or smelling of things. iss Sullivan was 
faithful, and Helén tried hard, and used her sense of 
touch so well that with her fingers she began to 
learn wuat things were very may, ; next she 
learned to talk with her fingers, then to read with 
them, until by and by she went to college and studied 
everything that other = did. Now Helen Keller 
is a bright and beautiful young woman, neiplag to 
teach others, although she is still blind and deaf. 
She tried so hard that she has learned tospeak many 
words, although she cannot hear what she says. 
Everybedy says ‘** Well done, Helen Keller, we are 
glad your faithfulness was rewarded !” 

Last summer Herbert wanted to earn some money 
during vacation. He found work for which the man 
promised to pay him so much a day. It was tire- 
some, dirty work, washing lime from the stones in 
the quarry, but he kept at it steadily for nine weeks. 
When the last day came the man ‘said, ‘‘ You have 
been such a faithful boy, and have done so well, that 


I want to 


y you an extra ten cents for each day.” 
How much was that, six days each week for nine 
weeks, at ten cents? More than five dollars extra. 
Herbert was very happy when he carried it home and 
told his parents, and he made up his mind that it 
always pays to be faithful and do our best. 


.. Two weeks ago I showed you this little box to re- 
ceive our love-gifts. There is still a whole month 


before Thanksgiving... How many would. like to 
take one cent or a nickel and see how much you can 


make it grow before Thanksgiving ? You ¢an roast | 


peanuts, ,make or candy; the girls can 
wake dusters and ironholders ; mother will help you 
to.think of some ways. If each does your best we 
will have a beautiful love-gift for or ee bes. which 
will please God and make us and others happy. 


* I cannot do great things for him, 
Who did so much for me; 
But I should like to show my love, 
.... Dear Jesus, unto thee; _ 
. Faithful it very little things, 
O Saviour, may I be.’’ 
—* Songs for Little People.” 


What beautiful. lessons Jesus taught during that 
last week. ‘' Be Loving,” ‘‘ Be Watchful and 
Ready,” ‘‘ Be Faithful.” Our Golden Text teaches 
‘*A faithful man shall abound with blessings.” 

Peoria, ILL, 


od 


The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


fhe last lesson, rightly taught, makes the teach- 
ing of this one comparatively easy. Both these 
‘parables were in part the answer to the ques- 
tion of the amazed disciples, brought out by Jesus’ 
oe hecy of the complete destruction of the splendid 
uildings of the temple (Mark 13 : 1-4). The Jewish 
kingdom was.soon to end.in ruin, while the kingdom 
of heaven was already begun, and was to be ever- 
lasting. The foolish virgins represented the doomed 
nation, and so did the man with the one-talent, The 
wise virgins and the men who traded with their tal- 
ents represented the builders of the kingdom of 
heaven, our Lord’s society of his followers. While, 
then, the parable for to-day’s lesson stood for a trust 
given to the Jewish nation and their abuse of it, you 
may make the application of the story personal to 
your pupils, and still convey the truth which. was in 
the mind of Jesus. Show them: 

The Talents Committed to Us. Ask them to name 
what they possess, — physical strength, intellect, 
imagination, taste, capactties, sessions, friend- 
ships, influence. These and all else that we have 
we hold in trust. Wg are under obligation to employ 
them in God’s service only, and to employ them to 
the best of our ability,—to carry on our school studies, 
our business, to administer our family life, our social 
affairs, our church, and to look efter the public good 
as servants of our King. 

The Conditions under which we Hold our Talents. 
The number of them varies, and the degree of re- 
or also, One condition is that we use them. 

he approved servant wasted no time. ‘‘ Straight- 
way he... went and traded’’ (v. 16). Another con- 
dition is that we use gratefully what we have, without 
complaining because we have not received more. 
The man with two talents went to work with them as 
pig ah as the man with five. The two-talent man 

ad no occasion to envy his more largely endowed 
neighbor. The greater the trust the harder the work 
(Luke 12 : 48). The busiest ‘‘ workingmen” are 
those who plan for others, who take large risks, over- 
come great difficulties, and toil with brain as well as 
hand for the success which involves the prosperity 
of many. When men in such positions abuse their 
trusts in selfishness, their nes “angered is far greater 
than that of those in humbler spheres. Another 
condition is that we use our talents constantly. Zhe 
right use of them is not measured by great achieve- 
ments in rare crises, but by the way we do ordinary 
things each day. The greatness of life is the sum of 
little services faithfully done (Matt. 5 : 19; 10: 42; 
25:40; Luke 16: 10), Noonecan profitably possess 
more talents than he can use for God. If we have 
only one talent, we are only bound to use that. But 
even that one is borrowed capital (Matt. 25 : 27). 

The Time Allotted to Us for Using the Talents. 
The substance of this parable is that our Lord is 
coming to reckon with us, and that the whole time 
we have had the talents will be included in the ac- 
counting (2 Cor. 5:10). It is by-work for him that 
we watch for his coming ing to his command. 
The happiest persons at Christ’s coming will be 
those who are found most faithfully engaged in their 
daily duties (Matt. 24: 45, 46). 
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‘The Final Accounting for our Use of the Talents. 
What each one is now doing will be the basis of this 


.reckoning. Penitent sinners appropriate by faith 
t 


what Christ has done for them, and 


us have access 
to God (Rom, 5 : 1,2)- But such faith always works, 
and works done in faith sheng grace secure eternal 
life (John 5 : 29; Rev. 22: 12). Tothe faithful, Christ’s 
reward will be: : ; 

1. Divine Approval. (iis ‘‘ well done” will give 
a thrill of happiness which will be abiding because 


the approval will be perpetual. 
2. Divine Kingdom. ‘*1 will set thee over 
mény things.” With the talents God has given to 


each, each can grow Godlike. We know not when 
the end of our probation will be, but we know that 
we can now determine our destiny, and, if need be, 
almost change our nature, by the right use of the 


ta‘ents Ged has given us. 

3- Dai Joy. ‘‘Enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord.” ‘That is the joy of doing good and seeing 
men grow, like him 


To the, unfaithful the judgment will be: 

1. Déiwseme Condemnation. .‘*‘ Thou wicked and 
slothful servant.” He is fa/se because he denies 
that he is a servant,—‘‘ Lo, thou hast thine own”: 
unfair, ‘‘ Thou art a hard mah;” a coward,‘ 1 was 
afraid, and went away and hid thy talent.”. Divine 
condemnation of such a character expresses the judg- 
ment of all honorable men. 

2. Complete Loss. ‘* Take ye away therefore the 
talent from him.” A talent unemployed becomes 
like a paralyzed limb,—it is an encumbrance. 

3. Final Ejectment from the kingdom, ‘* Cast ye 
out the unprofitable servant into the outer darkness.” 
Manhood and womanhood are forever won or lost in 
a few brief years. Then comes the final reckoning 
and the eternal awards. . 


Boston. 
od 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Parable of the Money in Trust 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 25 : 14-46). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


The closing words of the discourse to which Jesus 
gave utterance that solemn evening, as the shadows 
were creeping over the beautiful but doomed city, 
proclaim the awful fact of personal responsibility for 
one’s present and future. These points of view he 
emphasized through the two striking parabolic illus- 
trations of chapter 25 of Matthew's mr 

The first parable, usually known as the parable of 
the Talents, is remarkably like the one reported in 
Luke as delivered just before =< Jerusalem, 
known as the parable of the Pounds. It is not in- 
conceivable, however, that Jesus should have made 
a new parable on the framework of the earlier one, 
but omitting the semi-political allusions. The para- 
ble as Matthew gives it has one single emphasis 
and that is the moral one. It may have been sug- 
gested by the visit made to Rome by Archelaus to 

lead his own cause before the emperor, but nothing 
in the parable itself identifies it with any historical 
ion. 

It is a parable enforcing fidelity on the disciples’ 
part to the trust committed by the Master. Such a 
trust must be received whole-heartedly and adminis- 
tered with absolute faithfulness: No merely formal 
service satisfies the conditions of this trust. 

The parable refers, on the one hand, to the natural 

ifts which God bestows on every man or woman to 
used, and, on the other, to the situations of respon- 
sibility in the midst of which he places men, so that 
they may make full use of such gifts. The thought 
which the Master may have had immediately in 
mind was the responsibility which each disciple would 
soon have for the promotion of the spreading of the 
gos l message. Much would depend upon: their 
delity and enthusiasm and upon the willingness of 
each to adventure his best in the process. 

This same individualized responsibility appears in 
the description of the judgment with which the chap- 
ter concludes. Men were to find their place, not in 
accordance with some external standard, but on the 
basis of an individual everyday attitude. towards 
fellow-men. ‘Those who had forgotten themselves 
in their desire to do penerous and thoughtful deeds of 
mercy would be recognized and honored by God. 
Those who had selfishly and cruelly ignored need 
near at hand would find a sentence awaiting them. 
Each class adjusted itself. 

This is the tragedy of the verdict, that the victim 
has been his own judge. By his life and its dominant 
interests he stands or falls. 

These parables carry a profound Le mag We 
often think that a little temporary indulgence in sin 


will do no harm, that a momentary yielding to mean 
or malicious impulse is a venial matter, but Jesus 
here reveals the continuousness of responsibility and 
the fact that every minute has its character test. 
Passion indulged leaves a brain track which makes 
asecond indulgence easier; a sturdy resistance makes 























‘LESSON: FOR OCTOBER 21 


-the next resistance more assured. Our 
only safety is in ever living our noblest 


Il. Rererence LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference 
bearing on the lessons in the Gospels will SS malted 
by The Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for 


a two-cent stamp. . 

These are ably discussed by 
Bruce ‘* itors’ Greek Testament” 
and in Abbott’s ‘‘ Commentary on Mat- 
thew.” For a rather radical, yet can- 
did, discussion of the original form of 
the discourse see Holtzmann’s ‘Life 
of Jesus.’ 


Ill. Questions ror Stupy anp Discus- 
SION. 
‘o be allotted in advance, pe fey leader, for care- 
consideration, to members of the class.) 

1. The Parable of the Talents. (t.) 
What was a‘‘talent” in the parable? 
(2) Was it right to reward the second 
servant precisely as the first ? 


2. its Meaning (3.) What is the 
trust which Jesus wished toim upon 
his disciples for all time? hat is the 


‘*interest” which one is bound to render 
in actual life? (4.) Is unfaithfulness 
any more than a personal matter, a de- 
fect in the oneat fault ? (5.) What might 
have been the history of Christendom 
had the message of this parable been ac- 
cepted ? 

3. The Picture of the Judgment. (6.) 
Is this an actual description of what will, 
take place, or a figurative picture of the 
basis upon which men will decide their 
own destiny? (7.) Does it mean that all 
mankind shall be judged.on this basis, or 
Christians only? (8.) Doesthe King do 
the-actual judging? (9.) What is ac- 
cepted as the sufficient indication of 
moral character and spiritual loyalty? 
(10) Isit strange that the self-determined 
victims were not aware of their guilt ? 


IV. Some LeapInc THOUGHTS. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 
“Serve with heart. and soul and 
, strength” is the motto for the Christian. 
The most ordinary and forgotten acts 
of our lives may be, those which reveal 
_ most clearly our innermost heart. __. 
- BOSTON. 


My DIARY. 


I wore my name-plate on my coat yester- 
day.’ We had tthe same teacher. She 
looked at my coat pretty hard, and she says, 
** Little boy, what’s that on your coat for? ’’ 
I said, ‘*So as folks will know what my 
name is.’’ She says, ‘‘ Is that your name ? 
What a sweet name to Have.’’ All the fel- 
lows bursted right out laughing except me. 
It isn’t any fun any more. It wasn’t five 
minutes before she called me “little boy ’’ 
again, too. If we don’t get a new teacher, 
I’m going to ask my father to let me go 
somewhere else. 

Some man came to our school yesterday 
and made a speech. It was awful long. I 
was going to write down my impressions of 
the lesson in this diary, but that speech 
made me forget what the lesson was about. 
The man ‘told us about how good he was 
when he was a boy. I wonder if he kept a 
diary. I’d like to see it, if he did. He 
must have been awful good. It mustn’t 
have agreed with him, for he’s got a mighty 
unhappy looking face. I wonder if being 
good makes folks as unhappy as some of 
them look. But, say, that wasn’t the way 
with that other teacher we had. She was 
good. Sure. Anybody would know that, 
for it just shined right out. But I don’t re- 
member her ever saying anything about it. 
I'd like to be as good as she is; at least, I’d 
like to be that good after I get throngh 
school. . 

And you bet my mother’s good. She’s 
like that other teacher, only, of course, I’m 
a whole lot ‘better acquainted with my 
mother. But she’s good, and it hasn’t 
spoiled her face a bit. Seems funny that 
man who talked was so good when he was a 
boy and looked so crusty now. But I guess 
men who go around talking to Sunday- 
schools are different. 
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The Young People’s ~ 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, October 21. Faithfulness. 
(Luke 16: 10; 1 Cor.4 : 1-5; Rev. 
2:'10), (Honarary Members’ 

' meeting.) 








| one DU Ay LI 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—The faichfl Colossians (Col. 1 : 
i-8). ; 


TuES.— Practical faithfulness (Tit. 2: 1-15). 
WED.—Faithful against error (Jude 1-4, 


23). . 
THURS.—Paul's faithfulness (Acts 20 : 18- 
at). 
FRI.—True Thessalonians (1 Thess. 1 : 1- 


; Io). 
SaT.— Peter's ithfulness (2 Pet. 1 : 12-15). 











How encourage more prayer, Bible reading, 
etc. ° 
' How stimulate fidelity to the piedge in the 
meetings ? 
Mention some rewards of faithfulness. 


AITHFULNESS is not intellectual 
faith alone. The man whois faith- 
ful is full of faith. It is not in his 

mind alone, but also in his will and in 
his heart. Faithfulness accordingly isa 
quality of character, of personality, and 
it ought to, as it will, penetrate the whole 
life. If it is found in small things that 
will be the sign that the whole person is 
full of it, just as living blood in one part 
of the body would testify to life in the 
whole of it. 


Faithfulness is truth woven into and 
through character. Unfaithfulness is 
falsehood. The unfaithful man is un- 
true. He does not fulfil his pu s, he 
does not keep his word, he discredits 
God’s will in his creation: And false- 
hood is the most:‘tefrible thing in the 
world,, It is the denial of God, for God 
could not be in a universe of lies. Who- 
ever would obey the command ‘lie not 
one to another” will be a faithful man. 


Faithfulness’ is true’ ‘holiness. True 
holiness is not’ readiness for great 
martyrdom, but quiet steadfastness in 
small and unnoficed ‘tighteousness. - A 
severe critic of missionary work in China, 
Mr. Alexander Michie, after many criti- 
cisms yet admits that there are many 
Chinese Christians who would die for 
the faith, and thousands more who are 
living for it. ‘And the former, says Mr. 
Michie, is easy, while the latter is ‘‘as 
hard as the ascent from Avernus.” The 
house servant who for the love of God, 
does his work faithfully, is as much a 
saint as any saint or martyr of the 
church. * 


The greatest tests of faithfulness are 
the small ones. ‘ As Bushnell points out 
in his sermon on ‘*Our Duty to live to 
God on common occasions and in small 
things,” it takes more piety to adorn a 
small occasion than a great one. The 
real test of a gentleman is not a per- 
formance before the court in behalf of 
the queen, but unselfish courtesy to an 
inferior in an unnoticed hour. 


% 

All Christians should regularly bring 
their lives to Christ for the detection of 
any unfaithfulness, Unaware to our- 
selves, we may fall into small infidelities. 
Only Christ can disclose them to us and 
check theminus. He warned his dis- 
7 ge against what he called the ‘* leaven 
of the Pharisees and the leaven of 
Herod,”’ that is, the peril of professional- 
izing and the peril of secularizing our 
religion. These two perils beset each 
one of us. On one side we slip into one, 
on the other side into the other. The 
middle road is the road of faithfulness. 


x 


The glory of Christ’s life was its 
absolute faithfulness. He failed in no 
duty. Heshirked notask. He neglected 
no trust. He did always the things that 
pleased his father. In John’s vision of 
the great assault of the armies of heaven 
upon the foes of God, he beheld their 
leader on a white horse preceding them, 


hen 








easier ‘aa his eet > a 3 ; 


Faithful and true 
The Word of God 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. 


He who would be sharer with Christ in 
his divine life and- glory must first be 
sharer with Christ in his fideiity and 
veracity. i 


Satan said once that a man will give 
all that he has for his life, which was a 
lie. True men will give up their lives 
for the sake of fidelity. They remember 
the words of Christ,‘ Be thou faithful 
unto death and I will give thee a crown 
of life.” * 


Do we prize comfort above faithful- 
ness ? 


Or faithfulness above life ? 
ae 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


DUCKER, Ky.—I have been taking.a course 
for teacher-training in the Sunday-school and 
am very interes’ in the work. I feel com- 
petent to conduct a normal class for teachers in 
the Sunday-school, and desire a position of that 
kind. Could you suggest any place that I 
might apply for such a position? I know a 
great many of the city churches are employing 
teachers of that kind. I have had eight years 
experience as a teacher.—J. F. . 

With your experience as a day-schoo 
teacher, and your special training as a Sunday- 
school teacher, you ought to be quite com- 
— to do the work you will have to, and 

doubt not youare. There are few churches, 
as yet, who are gg in salaried workers to 
train their teachers, though I think this is 
getting to be more common, and that many 
of our or churches will employ such 
an officer. be a great while. 
of teacher-trainer is a one to establish 
in any large church, but it will be neces- 
sary for.a person who. occupies that position 
to do.other work, sych as house visitation, 
home department, looking up absentees, 
and perhaps. being an assistant generally to 
the pastor. 

I-cannot recommend you to any church de- 
siring’ such an officer at present. You will 
do well to confer with your own pastor and 
have him. put you in.touch with the pastors of 
Strong churches needing such service, The 
position.to which. you aspire is an honorable 
one, and I trust you will succeed in finding a 
place just fitted to your ability. 








GAINESVILLE, TEXAS.—Our church, like 
many others, has no Sunday-school class- 
rooms, but must use the seats of the church 
auditorium. As we have a } school, we are 
crowded for room, and the talking in one class 
interferes with the one next to it. I have 
thought that possibly we might put up wires 
and curtain each class off by itself, and slip the 
curtains back out of the way before church 
services. Have you ever seen this arrange- 
ment tried? One objection in summer time 
would be that it would stop the circulation of 
air. I have thought again it might be well to 
have questions prepared in writing, and have 
written answers, to do away with some of the 
talking. There are some objections to this 
also. Can you suggest something helpful ? 
Our building is about forty by sixty feet, and 
we have about one hundred and fifty regular 
attendants.—E. D. W. : 

The arrangement you refer to is the only 
one that is practical in a church auditorium. 
Yes, I have seen such a scheme, and it 
worked well, though the room was not very 
large, and was rectangular in shape. One 
stiff wire was stretched lengthwise across 
the room in the middle. Other wires were 
stretched at regular intervals across the 
room. These cross-wires passed just above 
the long wire. A long curtain was then 
pulled out from the wall clear across the 
room. This separated the building into two 


he office |’ 








narrow rooms which ‘reached the entire 
length of the building. Then the side cur 
tains were pulled out from the walls to the | 
center, dividing the room into small class- | 
rooms, .As_ the. wires were just above a | 
man’s head, there was ample room for light | 
and considerable opportunity for ventilation, | 
though it would be close in very hot weather. 

You will. observe that by this arrangement | 
all the curtains Were against the wall during | 
any general exercises, and were then entirely | 
out of the way. 

Where it is impossible, owing to the 
arrangement of the building, to use this plan 
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' My lamp-chimneys ‘some-} 
times get broken, but seldom 
or never break. There is a 
great difference. 

My Index is useful to every 
one who owns a lamp, and it 


is free. 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








| 
| 
just as I have given it, screens may be used 
to good effect. It is not the sound that dis- | 
turbs so much in the teaching process as the 
sight, and I imagine the curtains as indi- 
cated here would answer a good purpose in 
your building. 
I would use a colored curtain of light 
weight. Canton flannel or material of that 
sort is heavy and warm and gathers dirt. 





What are some of the hindrances and some’ 
of the encouragements incident to the Sunday- 
school teachers’ training-class ? | 

The greatest hindrance to this kind of work 
is ‘‘inawillity.’’ There is a great deal more 
of this than there is of inability. Many 
schools are not willing to put the time into 
it that is necessary to succeed. Many capa- 
ble teachers are not willing to put the nec- 
essary study upon it. Many scholars who 
would become bright teachers with prepara- 
tions are not willing to make the sacrifice 
necessary. 

The lack of a convenient time and place 
to meet is another hindrance, also the ease 
with which conflicting engagements are made 
by the church, and conflicting engagements 
made by the members of the class. These 
are hindrances, and you will find plenty 
more of them as you go along. 

However, there are encouragements. The 
greatest encouragement is to know that you 
are doing the one thing that will eventually 
and permanently elevate the teaching in your 
Sunday-school. It is an encouragement to 
know that many schools are really inter- 
ested in teacher-training, and are doing 
things which are worth while in that direc- 
tion, It is an encouragement to know that 
so far as the records go, the number of those 
engaged in studying. and_teacher-training 
classes, with the specific object in view of 
becoming teachers later on, is several times 
as large now as it ever was before in the his- 
tory of Sunday-school work. The fact that 
the Sunday-school itself is the most promis- 
ing feature of our Christian work ought to 
encourage anybody to engage in making 
better teachers. 








Careful Doctor 
Prescribed Change of Food Instead of Drugs 


It takes considerable courage for a 
doctor: to deliberately prescribe only 
food for a despairing patient, instead of 
resorting to the usual list of medicines. 

There are some truly scientific physi- 
cians among the present generation, 
who recognize and treat conditions as 
they are and should be treated, regard- 
less of the value to their pockets. Here’s 
an instance: 

‘Four years ago I was taken with 
severe gastritis, and nothing would 
stay on my stomach, so that I was on 
the verge of starvation. 

‘*T heard of a doctor who had a sum- 
mer cottage near me—a specialist from 
New York—and, as a last hope, sent for 


im. 

‘* After he examined me carefully he 
advised me to try a small quantity of 
Grape-Nuts at first, then, as my stomach 
became stronger, to eat more. 

‘I kept at it, and gradually got sol 


| could eat and digest three teaspoonfuls. 
| Then I began to have color in my face, 


memory became clear, where betore 
everything seemed a blank. My limbs 
got stronger and I could walk. Sol 
steadily recovered. 

‘* Now, after a year on Grape-Nuts, I 
weigh 1f3 pounds. My people were 
surprised at the way I grew fleshy and 
strong on this food.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book, **The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

‘* There’s a reason.” 
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An Eye-Opener 

In every city and large town there are 
some Sunday-schools that are far in the lead 
of others, and, whatever be the reasons for 
their success and progressiveness, they must 
be conceded to be models—in a general way 
—for those about them. 

In the very shadow of up-to-date, ener- 
getic schools, I have found some that would 
be no credit to the early days of our grand- 
parents, and involuntarily one exclaims, 
** How can these things be !”’ 

Probably jt is because the superintendent 
of the old school never sees inside the 
walls of his live neighbor.- He considers 
that his duty is to be always at his post, when 
in reality his chief*duty is to make bis school 
just as good a one as it can be made. His 
very conscientiousness has become a hin- 
drance. What he needs is a bit of travel; a 
block or two will suffice, perhaps. 

Now the art of teaching is not to be ac- 
quired, save in a limited way, from seeing 
and hearing another do it, but methods of 
management and plans of work may be trans- 
ferred riggs “Te it were—from one school to 
another, very superintendent can learn 
something by visiting, even by being in 
schools not so well conducted as his own. 
He may learn how not to do, which is an 
equally good lesson oftentimes. 

Besides, the assistant superintendent needs 
a chance to do things occasionally. Let him 
have charge one Sunday in a month until 
the leader shall have made the counds of all 
the neighboring schools. Before he starts 
let him say good-by to his rut, for he will 
never want to come back to it.—Zee McCrae, 
Birmingham, Ala, 

% 


The introdustion: price of ** The Develop- 
ment of the Sunday-School,” the offictal 
+ ate of the International Convention of 

oronto, 1905, has been again set as the 
regular price of this 700-page storehouse of 
Sunday-school knowledge and inspiration. 
The book can Heer ae be obtained for 50 
cents,—by mail, 10 cents additional,—and 


| may be ordered from The Sunday School 


Times Company. 


Stopping the Leaks 


One of the unwatched sources of Sunday- 
school depletion is the dropping out of schol- 
ars who might be retained. Emphasis is 
usually laid upon bringing in new scholars, 
but not a proportionate emphasis placed 
upon the need of retaining them. There is 
often an honor roll upon which the names of 
new scholars are written, and also the names 
of the persons through whom a new scholar 
is introduced. 

This is right, but when a scholar drifts 
away, there is not so much anxiety ‘mani- 
fested in bringing him back. This is one of 
the neglected departments of Sunday-school 
work which makes possible a continual leak- 
age. Old scholars continually disappear, 
and unless there is an unusual influx, the 
enrolment will decrease. It is just as im- 
portant to stop the leakage as to keep full 
the ‘‘in-take.’’ Probably no department of 
Sunday-school work is so much overlooked. 
A scholar is often absent several consecutive 
Sundays without any investigation as to the 
cause. He may be away or indifferent. 
When visited, he may say he does not intend 
to go to Sunday-school any longer. The 
report is brought to the teacher, the name 
dropped, —he is out. 


What to Do with the Indifferent 

This is wrong. If that young man has 
become indifferent to the Sunday-school, 
every member of the class should co-operate 
with the teacher in trying to bring him back. 
The teacher is usually sorry when a member 
of the class leaves, and is more sorry when 
the scholar says he does not care to come. 
Make the class so interesting that he must 
care. Let the attractiveness be so strong 
that he cannot stay away. This is part of 
the combined work. of teacher and class. 
Study the temperament of the boy; learn 
his moods, affiliations. He may belong to a 
group of fellows who do not attend Sunday- 
school. Find out the fellows; ascertain 


Some After Rally Day Work 





their leader. Give him special attention. ' 
Bring the strongest influence to bear upon 
him, and if he can be enlisted in Sunday- 
school work, the teacher will get back the 
old scholar and the entire group of boys with 
their leader. This is not imaginary work ; 
it is possible. Try it. It may be necessary 
to lay siege in order to capture that leader, 
but it will pay when he brings back that de- 
linquent scholar with several new ones. That 
will mean an unbroken class record with new 
names added. 

Never drop a scholar and let him pass 
from your mind if he is within reachable dis- 
tance. If he has been transferred to some 
other school, that is another condition. He 
is still in Sunday-school. But the young 
man who has drifted away should never be 
given up. He should be often visited, and 
some day he will ‘‘come to himself’’ and 
return, 


Laying Siege for the Ex-member 

Those who keep the records of the school 
often find a name in the list of new scholars, 
when it is only an old scholar returned. The 
** perseverance of the saints ’’ is certainly a 
good doctrine to practise in Sunday-school 
work. Every teacher should be a recruiting 
officer. By bringing back the old scholar, 
the teacher has an added influence, and one 
person will be saved from saying, ‘‘ I used 
to attend Sunday-school, but I have dropped 
out.’’ If all previous Sunday-school scholars 
could be brought back, the increase would 
be an astonishment. If the question could 
be asked at some great assembly of people, 
** How many of you are ex-members of the 
Sunday -school?’’ the number would be 
startling. - 

This watching the leakage is extremely 
important, and doubtless, if this work had 
been done faithfully and continuously, a 
large number of those who have drifted agvay 
would be still faithful attendants and ardent 
supporters, It would be a source of great 
help if every teacher would keep a special list 
of those who have dropped out, and never 
fo.get a former scholar. This, of course, 
would include those who are within the 
bounds of the school’s patronizing territory. 

In our cities we have men who are called 
attendance officers, whose business it is to 
see that the children attend the public 
schools. Sunday-school officers would have 
no civil authority; nevertheless, wise and 
judicious looking after delinquents would be 
fruitful of results. One teacher has followed 
the custom of keeping a list of former mem- 
bers, inviting them to class receptions and 
gala-day festivities. Through this means 
many have returied. 

Occasionally a scholar will drop out tem- 
porarily because of enforced Sunday work or 
absence from the city. The wise teacher 
keeps a list of these, watching them closely, 
and at the first opportunity calls, and makes 
them feel that a welcome awaits them. 


Bringing Back the ‘‘ Dropped ”” 

A very interesting experiment as to what 
can be done with those whose names have 
been removed from the roll once-came to 
my notice in the Central Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school. When the secretaries re- 
vised the class-books the first of October, 
which was soon after Rally Day, seventy-two 
names were dropped, The pastor of the 
school asked for the name, address, and 
class of each. Some of them had not at- 
tended the school for several months. Most 
of them were absent through July, August, 
and September. During this vacation period 
very little work is done looking after the ab- 
sentees, for it is assumed that they are away on 
vacation, These seventy-two persons were 
given special attention. Committees were 
delegated to go after them. In about a 
month it was reported that twelve had _re- 
moved from the city, and all but five of the 
remaining sixty were back in the school. 
This is not an unusual case, and if the offi- 
cers and teachers will try this plan, the 
results will bring satisfaction and delight. 
This leakage has grown to be a dangerous 
parasite. Watch it; kill it. 


An efficient board of secretaries can do 
much watching and stopping the outgo. If 
the class-records are frequently examined, 
and the attention of teachers, who have 
failed to see this part of their duty and 
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privilege, shall be called to the delinquents, 
satisfactory results can be secured. 

Every school would do well to secure a 
gerieral record book, arranged alphabetic- 
ally, for the scholars, with columns for the 
date of joining, name of teacher, number of 
class, residence, age up to a certain limit, 
and ‘‘when and why removed.’’ This 
would keep a perpetual record, and at any 
time the whereabouts of any scholar could 
be ascertained. But, like all other work, 
** eternal vigilance ’’ is necessary to success ; 
and close, continual attention must be the 
price paid for stopping the leaks. — Curtis £. 
Moggs, D.D., Ph.D., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The question of attendance all the year 
round has been helpfully studied by Mr. 
Frank L, Brown of Brooklyn, and many of 
his successful plans are shown in his revi 
book entitled ‘‘ The City Sunday School.”’ 
It contains a great many illustrations of 
blanks and forms used in his very large 
school. The Sunday School Times Co, will 
have it ready October 15 at 25 cents. 


& 


Lassoing the Boys 


Judge Wofford, who has been judge of the 
Criminal Court of Kansas City for many 
years, once made this statement in open 
court : 

**I never yet have had a boy brought be- 
fore me who attended Sunday-school regu- 
larly, and?I never expect to.’’ The witness 
of the old judge should certainly hearten 
us in working for the boys we have, and 
stimulate us to go out after more. The 
much discussed question, ‘‘ Why are not 
more boys in the Sunday-school ?’’ is very 
easy to answer. 

They are not brought in. Not even asked. 
There are scores of boys in and around every 
town in this country that have never been 
asked to go to Sunday-school. 

It is the teacher’s duty to ask them. The 
pastor may second his. effort, so may the 
superintendent, but the teacher is the only 
one who can lasso them in the wild state, 
bring them in, and keep them. * 

Boys are not out of Sunday-school because 
they are inherently wicked, nor because the 
Bible and religion are dull. Not a bit of it. 
The Bible is just as interesting to them as 
** Deadwood Dick.’’ Only, somebody has 


called their attention to the marvelous | 


achievements of ‘*‘ Deadwood,’’ while no 
one has presented the claims of the Bible. 

We do not count it an invitation when 
some starched individual, wearing eye- 

lasses and carrying a bunch of papers under 

is arm, approaches them Sunday morning 
and says in a tone that implies a very sinful 
state on their part: 

‘* Boys, why are you not in Sunday-school ? 
You ought to be.’’ 

But that even is a far better invitation than 
for one to approach timidly and say with a 
fixed smile : 

** My good boy, won’t you join my Sun- 
day-school class, and study the beautiful les- 
sons with the other good little boys? You 
are such a fine fellow. I’d be so glad to 


have you.’”’ 


If the boy is imaginative he always pic- 
tures that kind of teacher as an ogre who 
lives in the belfry. 

No, those methods are like trying to lasso 
a mustang with a piece of yarn. 

In the first place the teacher must be really 


 jmterested in the boys or he can neither get 


them nor teach them after some one else 
gets them. 

This does not mean merely interest in see- 
ing them grow up useful and respected citi- 
zens, nor is it sufficient to have a desire to 
snatch their souls from eternal destruction. 
No, it means the teacher must be vitally 
interested in the real freckle-faced, shock- 
headed, wiggling, wondering, scatter-brained 
boy. A great many people who are deeply 
interested in the boy’s ‘* eternal welfare ’’ 
sincerely prefer the boy at present to stay on 
the other side of the township. But one who 
is vitally interested in the real boy as he 
stands in shoe leather, is sure to be inter- 
ested in his future both here and hereafter. 


For Superintendent and. Teacher : 
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A teacher with this interest and a reason- 
able amount of common sense, who will go 
out after the boys, will have all he can handle, 
It never fails. 

We use ‘‘he”’ advisedly. A woman isa 
good teacher for very small or grown 
ones ; but she is pa dng for boys of 
this age. From eight to sixteen, boys are 
little influenced by women. 

They need a man teacher. A real, live, 
vigorous man that knows about wars, i- 
lence and famine ; football, baseball, Julius 
Cesar, and Daniel; Jonah, and _ hickory 
nuts; wild turkeys and Samson; the Flood 
and Africa ; the journey through the wilder- 
ness and big game. 

But how about lassoing the boys and 
bringing them in? Here is the way one 
succ 1 teacher does it: He picks out 
one or two, never more thar three boys, to 
work on atatime. He learns as much about 
them as he can. He meets one of them on the 
street, and with a careless wave of the hand 
says : ‘*Good morning, Joe.’? He does not 
smile, he does not look straight at the boy, 
nor do anything else to indicate special in- 
terest. When he gets a good chance, he 
asks the boy something, —where to find good 
skating, quails, hickory nuts, anything that 
he wants to know, that the boy would prob- 
ably know. Directly he inquires how things 
are getting along in the sixth grade. Has a 
little talk about geography or history. 

All this he does naturally, because he 
is really interested in the boy, in what he 
does, what he knows, and what he likes, 
It is fatal to make talk of a platitudinous 
sort. A boy hates to be talked _to as a boy. 
he does not want to be considered a man. 
He merely wants you to consider him some- 
body. You are Tom Evans, perhaps you 
are grown. Very well. He is Bud Pool, 
ten years old. Very well. He knows some- 
thing, you know something. He wants to 
treat you as Tum Evans, and he wants you 
to treat him as Bud Pool. 

Finally when he is pretty friendly with the 
boy, he stops him some day—always a week 
day—and in a fair, square way asks him to 
join the gang of boys down at his Sunday- 
school. He names a few of them, and tells 
him that just now they are reading about the 
Jews trying to build up the walls of Jeru- 
salem, while their enemies are trying to tear 
them down, 

He does not ask for a promise to come. 
Merely states the case and gives the invita- 
tion. Later he suggests to one of his trust- 
iest boys that he might invite Joe to join the 
class. The boy rarely comes the first Sun- 
day. The teacher goes on meeting him in the 
usual way, and seven times out of ten before 
the month is out Joe is in the class. 

Then comes the hard part. The boy has 
come in, a stranger to spy out a strange land. 
What report will he carry back to the other 
fellows? 

The class must, absolutely must, be in- 
teresting. Boys are interested in everything, 
and it ought not to be hard to hold them. 
Vet it is easy to fail. 

Rest assured they will not sit voluntarily 
Sunday after Sunday listening to a long 
platitudinous sermon called ‘‘ the application 
of the lesson.’’ 

First they must talk. Then with a firm 
grip the teacher must turn their thoughts on 
the lesson, and deftly here and there mold 
their opinions until they are trne. 

Do not be afraid to talk religion to the 
boys, they are vitally interested in that. But 
watch for cant and flee from long-winded 
lectures on ‘‘ be good.”’ 

The beautiful truths embodied in action, 
the great questions of right and wrong as 
worked out in the lives of Bible characters, 
every-day personal illustrations—these may 
be Sener into the very fiber of the boy’s 
soul, 

Straight, honest heart-to-heart talks about 
God and religion, where he has a chance to 
say what he thinks, is always dramatically 
interesting to a boy. 

And it is this ability to infuse the vital 
Christian spirit into stories old and new, into 
actions, events, and histories; into the 
Bible lesson, the illustration, and the hearts 
of the boys, that distinguishes the ideal 
teacher.— Wiliam H. Hamby, Marceline, 
Missouri. 
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Book Chat 


I 
A Book About Labrador 


He who thinks .of: Labra- 
dor thinks of. Dr, Wilfred 
T. Grenfell, who travels 
up and down the wind- 
driven, barren coast that 
he may minister to the 
needs of the fisher-folk 
there. ‘Off the Rocks,” 
by Dr. Grenfell, is a book 
that tells some of the stor- 
ies of his work and thrill- 
ing experiences, and tells 
them well. Ten illustra- 
tions. $1.00, postpaid. 


II 
A Book for a Young Man 


The kind of book that 
inspires to better things. 
The story of one who, in 
his early years, learned 
the stirring lesson that 
“nothing but Omnipo- 
tence~can stand in the 
way of a determined 
man.” It’s a timely book 
for any young man-who 
aims to succeed. ‘The 
Life Story of Henry Clay 
Trumbull,” by Philip E. 
Howard. $1.75, net; by 
mail, 23 cents extra. 
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Ill 


- A Thought-Compelling Book 


It is useless to try to read 
this book without ‘think- 
ing. It is a book for the 
thoughtful Bible student, 
or the minister, or any 
one else who searches for 
the deep things in Bible 
Truths. It is a study of 
Christ in the act of teach- 
ing as a means of learning 
how toteach. ‘ Teacher- 
Training with the Master 
Teacher,” by Dr. C. S. 
Beardslee. 50 cents, post- 


paid. 
IV 


A: Book for the Superintendent 


To waste time in sighing 
over the little that schol- 
ars know about the Bible 
as a' book is useless, when 
it is possible to take “A 
Supplemental Bible Ques- 
tion Course,” and in three 
to five minutes a Sunday 
give a whole school a 
working knowledge of the 
Bible. repels 2 of su- 
perintendents are doing 
this right along. A com- 
pletely revised edition of 
the book costs 50 cents, 
postage prepaid. 


V 
A Book'for a Teacher 


“Teachers are born, not 
made,” has been often de- 
clared. The very title of 
Dr. Martin G. Brum- 
baugh’s book, “The 
Making of a Teacher,” 
challenges that statement. 
But the book is more than 
a challenge; it will help 
a poor teacher to be a 
good one—a good one to 
be better. $1.00, post- 
paid. 
VI 
A Book for Everybody 


Wherever “Shall We 
Gather at the River?” or 
scores of other gospel 
hymnsare lovedand sung, 
people want to know how 
the hymns came to be 
written, or whether they 
have brought a blessing 
to the world. Ira D. 
Sankey, the world-famed 
gospel singer, tells about 
these things in “ Sankey’s 
Story of the Gospel 
Hymns.” Illustrated. 75 
cents ; by mail, to cents 
extra. 
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The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn't light—b=t anyhow ‘ 
"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always e full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy taking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 
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“, 3. 
ARE ‘THE:BEST 
Sold by STATIONERS Everywhere 
Samples for trial of the leading numbers 


for correspondents and accountants, will be 
dent on receipt of return postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN G0., *“°New York N. v. 


When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 











Right Home 


Doctor Recommends Postum from 
Personal Test 


No one is better able to realize the in- 
jurious action of caffeine—the drug in 
coffee—on the heart, than the doctor. 

When the doctor himself has been re- 
lieved by simply. leaving off coffee and 
using Postum, he can refer with full 
conviction to his own case. 

A Missouri physician prescribes 
Postum for many: of his patients be- 
cause he was benefited by it. He says: 

‘*I wish to add my testimony in re- 

rd: to that excellent paration— 

ostum. I have had Fanetional or 
nervous heart trouble for over 15 vears, 
and part of the time was unable to 
attend to my business. 

**T was a moderate user of coffee, and 
did not think drinking it hurt me.. But 
on stopping it and using Postum in- 
stead, my heart has got all right, and I 
ascribe it to the change from coffee to 
Postum, 

‘*T am prescribing it now in cases of 
sickness, especially when coffee does 
not agree, or affects the heart, nerves, 
or stomach. 

‘‘When made right it has a much 
better flavor than coffee, and is a vital 
sustainer of the system. I shall con- 
tiune to recommend it to our ople, 
and I have my own case to iiee ta 
Name given Postum Co., Battie 
Creek, Mich. ead_ the little book, 
‘*The Road to Wellville,”’ in packages. 


| Worth Repeating 1). 





A Rain-Song 


These verses have been sent to The Sunday 
eel a by ene who bey 9 them to a 
— thelr authors m3 80 Seat os be 
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** It isn’t rain to me, 

It’s caining daffodils ! 

In ev’ry dimpling drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills | 

A cloud of gray engulfs the day 
And overwhelms the town— 

It isn’t raining rain to me— 
It’s raining roses down ! 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 

Where any buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room. 

A health, then, to the happy, 
A fig to him who frets ! 

It isn’t raining rain to me— 
It’s raining violets !’’ 


See 
A Diamond in the Rough 


[From a leaflet of the American Sunday 
School Union.} 


R. E. B. STEVENSON gives the 
following incident from his ex 
rience as a missionary of The 

American Sunday School Union. 

A friend called my attention to a 
neighborhood of over eight hundred peo- 
es without a church or Sunday-school. 

asked him if there were any Christians. 
He said, ‘‘ No—oti, yes; there is one 
man down there who makes enough 
profession for a whole township.” 

I immediately drove to the commu- 
nity, called upon this man, and asked if 
the had a Sunday-school. He replied, 

o, but if there is a place on earth 
thet needs one, it is right here. See 
that house over there? One of the 
worst men you ever met lives in it.” He 

ave me a free-sketch-of that man’s life 
the past twenty years. He then 
pointed to the next:house, and the next, 
giving the history of all his neighbors. 
If one-half of what he said was_ true, 
they ought to have been in the peni- 
tentiary. 

Looking around, I saw a boy on horse- 
back. I asked, ‘‘ Who is that. boy?” 
The man gave me his name, saying: 
‘* He is the meanest boy in all this coun- 
try. Talk about heathen! They haven't 
even got a Bible in their house.” 

By this time the boy rode up. I 
reached out my hand and said: ‘‘ Hello, 
het Come up here, I want to shake 

ands with you.” I gave him a good, 
hearty shake, told him I was going to 
have a meeting at the schoolhouse, and 
asked if he knew where I could get a 
— to go around ~ tell the ple. 
e said, ‘‘ Will Ido?” irst rate, 
if you will go.” * Allright, T am the boy 
ou need.”” I-promised him a nice Bible 
if he would scatter the notice and not 
miss a single house. 

We had hardly concluded our bargain 
before the boy put his hands upon his 
hips, turned to the old man who had 
been standing by, and said, ‘‘I might 
as well commence now. Going to. be a 
meeting at the schoolhouse next Sunday 
morning at ten o'clock! Come down; 
bring the old woman and all the kids 
along!” 

Sunday morning I drove to the school- 
house a little early. To my surprise, it 
was crowded, and a number of boys 
standing around the door. I said,‘ Boys, 
I would like to get in.” One of them 
spoke up, saying, ‘‘So’d we.” ‘“ Let me 
in, and you can follow me." ‘* No, we 
can’t. It's chuck full clear up.” ‘* Noth- 
ing can be done until I get in.” ‘* Don’t 
make no difference, you can’t get in 
here.” 





gay oy gt} 
in through the the wing 
aad there Sat sat 


jim ¢ Sa e feat seat ‘He looked up 
an a smile and said, ‘‘I fetched ’em. 
“T see you did,” and gave him his 
Bible. Aiter my address, we organized 
the Sunday-school. 

We went to a house near by for din- 
ner. When we were seated, the lady 
began to laugh. I asked her what was 
the matter. She said she was thinking 
about Jim. I asked,‘‘ What about him ? 
** Well, he rode into our front yard, 
never looked to see if any one was 
around, and began to yell with all his 
might, ‘Going to be a meeting down to 
the schoolhouse next Sunday morning 
at ten o'clock. Funniest fellow you ever 
see in your life will be thur! If you 
don’t come, you will miss the biggest 
thing that ever come to this part of the 
country!’” 

In the fall, I went back and held some 
pete go There were about a dozen 
hopeful conversions, among them this 
boy. We secured a minister, and held 
protracted services, in which over forty 
professed faith in Christ. They organ- 
ized a church and erected a building. 


* * * * * 


I met Jim at the college he was attend- 
ing. He had grown so that I failed to 
recognize him. He said, ‘‘ You remem- 
ber the meeting you held in our school- 
house?” ‘* Yes, I remember it and you 
too.”” ** Well, I gave my heart to Christ 
at that time, and have come here to 
make something of myself.” ‘* How 
would you like to be a Sunday-school 
missionary?” ‘‘I think I would like to 
do just that kind of work.” 

During his summer vacation, we sent 
him out as a missionary. About the first 
of August he wrote that he had organ- 
ized eight Sunday-schools, and in order 
to put them in better shape, some 
meetings should be held. I wrote at 
once, ‘‘Go ahead, and may God bless 
you!”’ 

He commenced holding services in 
groves, calling out two or three of his 
schools in a sort of convention, and con- 
tinuing the meetings at night. At the 
close of his summer work, over two hun- 
dred had professed conversion. The 
next vacation he worked again, also the 
third summer, having the use of a tent 
for special services. 

During his last summer, which was 
spent in very hard communities, he was 
compelled to sleep in his tent at night to 
protect it from the roughs who threat- 
ened to cut the ropes and damage the 
canvas. At the close of the season, he 
was taken with pneumonia, caused by 
exposure and overwork. He lingered 
through the winter, and on the r4th of 
March God took him unto himself. 

During these three summers he organ- 
ized thirty-three Sunday-schools, havin 
gathered int a them over eleven hundre 
boys and gists 

ight c urches have already devel- 
oped from these schools. 

Six of these churches have erected 
buildings of their own. 

In special meetings he held, ten hun- 
dred and twenty-five persons ‘professed 
faith in Christ. 

Thus early in the Christian warfare 
the young hero fell! His memory is 
precious, his example an inspiration, 
and his labors continue to yield fruit. 

The great cause to which he devoted 
his life still survives. Every year mis- 
sionaries of the American Sunday School 
Union are gathering about eighty thou- 
sand destitute children into Sunday- 
schools. Many of them are careless and 
heedless. Some are diamonds in the 
rough. The loving hand of Christian 
sympathy and; the influence of divine 
truth are polishing these gems for the 
Master's crown. Noble and useful char- 
acters are being developed. 

Put a rollicking, fun-loving bo 
right track, and you have start 
erful agent for good. 
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Pears’ 


Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except water. 

Just how it 
cleanses, _ softetis 
and freshens the 
delicate skin-fabric, 
takes longer to ex- 
pound than to expe- 


rience. Use a cake. 
Sold in every quarter of the globe. 











NOW READY! FIVE NEW EDITIONS 


OXFORD 
Black Faced Type Bibles 


Peari 2ome. 4 A epereclon fully clear type ina 
Minjee mn Ste Weeds October, 1906. A model 


Brovene lomo. Large ty 
pass. “A quart ma 


The Oxford Bijou Gerais 


On the famous Oxford India paper. 
Matthew, Merk, Luke, John. Leather bind- 
ing, 50 cts.each. The set in leather case, $2.50. 

j The Book of Psalms. 50 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


93 FIFTH AVENUE = - - NEW YORK 


ina small com- 
¢ measure.’ 

















a Mr. Superintendent ! 
DOES THE SINGING IN YOUR SCHOOL DRAG? 
Whose tault is it? The chorister’s? ‘The children’s? 
Nine times out of ten, the trouble lies with the hymns 
themselves. Let ug you a copy 


WORLD - WIDE HOSANNAS 


for examination. on, Price, 30 cents a 


copy, postpeidi $4, bur bu not prepaid. Write 
for our special 
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Northfield 
.- Hymnal .. 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 
-aco a. $25 pe r 100, 
Returnable Sam ad fee td Pascors 


CO., Entcage-New York. 











GRAouare COURSES at she Write Pres. 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 








HOLMAN BIBLES 


IF YOU ARE PARTICULAR about the fine points 


of a Bible, get a Holman Edition. 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER 








‘* There’s a reason.” 


“Lake Shore Limited” 


Leaves New York 5.30 every afternoon via New York Central. 
Arrives Chicago 4.00 next afternoon via Lake Shore, 














